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THE SONG AND LEGEND OF GOMEZ ARIAS 


Sefior Gémez Arias, 
doleos de mf; 

soy nifia y muchacha 
y nunca en tal me vi. 


HIS old cantar or cancién' together with the legend of Gémez 
Arias, who seduces a Spanish maiden and later sells her to a 
Moor, plays no small role in the history of Spanish letters. Three 
dramas and one novel have given serious treatment to the story; 


and the song itself, as a whole or in part, was perverted for comic 
effect during the Golden Age. The matter of the origin of the leg- 
end and the song from which it sprang remains an unfinished task 
for modern scholarship. It is the purpose of this article to discuss 
the literary function cf both the cantar and the legend and to review 
the problem of their genesis. 

The first major work based on this subject was La nifia de Gémez 
Arias by Luis Vélez de Guevara. The date of this comedia is un- 
known, but it is reasonably safe to say that it was written within the 
first two decades of the seventeenth century. The action takes 
place toward the end of the wars of Granada. Gémez Arias induces 
his best friend’s sister, Gracia, to forsake her home in Cérdoba and 
go away with him. He is as bold and unscrupulous in seduction as 
Don Juan will be when he appears a few years later, and, tiring of 
Gracia, he does not simply leave her as would the burlador de 
Sevilla, but disposes of her in a ruthless and dastardly manner. 
Knowing that her father and brother are on his trail, Gémez Arias 


1 As will be observed in this paper, these lines have been variously referred to 
by the terms cantar, cancién, copla, endecha, romancillo, letrilla, and romance. 
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decides to flee to Portugal. He needs money for the journey and 
outside the walls of the Moorish fortress of Benamejf he sells Gracia 
to the alcaide, Abenjafar. 

Twice as a sort of refrain in her futile pleas to her former lover, 
Gracia employs the four lines of the song. When she is finally led 
away by Abenjafar, she again repeats it, changing the last two lines 
to que me llevan presa / a Benamejt. The gracioso Perico sharply 
berates his master for the deed that he has done, and for his im- 
pudence he also is sold to Abenjafar’s servant. Perico leaves the 
stage with his new master and terminates the pathetic scene with 
this comic relief: 

Sefior Gémez Arias, 

duélete de mf; 

soy nifio y muchacho 

y nunca en tal me vi. (Act IT, Se. xiii.) 


Just the parodying alone of Gracia’s refrain by the gracioso is comical 
enough to break the tenseness of the scene, but the added innuendo 
of ntfio y muchacho* in this particular situation will not be lost on 
the cognoscenti in the audience. 

Vélez helps to sustain a unity of lyrical tone for the entire epi- 
sode by employing romancillo verseform throughout to match the 
six-syllabled meter of the cantar. At the beginning of Act ITI, the 
lines are twice repeated in a song (35 romancillo lines) emotionally 
recapitulating the fate that has befallen Gracia. At the end of Act 
III Gracia and Perico are rescued; Gémez Arias is captured and 
sentenced to death by Queen Isabel. The scoundrel’s life is spared, 
however, by the intercession of Gracia who forgives him provided 
that he marry her. 

Spencer and Schevill say that “the age and origin of the roman- 
cillo upon which the drama rests are difficult to determine.’”* Ina 
previous statement they call the lines ‘‘a popular cantar of consider- 
able age”’ (p. 68). Of all the general and specialized manuals, there 

2 The reinforcing combination nifio y muchacho (cf. “I was just a kid of a boy” 
which may frequently be heard in the lower levels of speech in the Southwest) al- 
ready existed in the frontier ballad Abendmar: “‘siendo yo nifio y muchacho /mi 
madre me lo decia: /que mentira no dijese. . . .” As for the original phrasing of 
the cantar to stress both tender youth and virginity, the reversed order muchacha 
y nifia also occurs. The prevalence of nifia y muchacha could be due to its 
smoother rhythm. In the title, La nifia de Gémez Arias, the word nifia has the 
meaning of ‘amiga,’ ‘querida,’ ‘manceba,’ retaining, however, some reflection of 
the meaning it has in the cantar. 

* The Dramatic Works of Lwis Vélez de Guevara (Berkeley, 1937), p. 71. 
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are only two which speak of this problem in direct connection with 
Vélez’s play—although it seems to be actually Calderén’s play, of 
the same title, and not Vélez’s, that has inspired the remarks. 
Hurtado y Palencia state: “La nifia de Gémez Arias expone la 
historia de éste, seductor de mujeres, condenado a muerte por los 
Reyes Catélicos. Un antiguo romance se refiere a é1.’* And 
Schack says: “La ntfia de Gémez Arias representa una tradicién de 
la época del primer levantamiento de los moriscos en las Alpujarras, 
muy divulgada también en los romances populares.”* Nothing of 
a genetic nature is mentioned in the few lines allotted to the play by 
Schaeffer.* The play is not included in the partial studies by Ah- 
rens’ and Hohmann.’ As late as the second decade of the present 
century it was erroneously reported as completely missing by 
Cotarelo y Mori.® 

It is not known for certain whether La nifia de Gémez Arias by 
Calder6én was written before or after Vélez’s death in 1644. On the 
basis of versification Professor H. W. Hilborn dates it 1637-39." 
Astrana Marin puts the date after 1639." It is not within the 
province of this study to compare these two plays at any length, 
but only to indicate briefly the essential differences and similarities 
with respect to the cantar and the legend of Gémez Arias. 

Calder6n places the action during the Morisco uprising in the 


* Historia de la literatura espafiola, 4a ed. (Madrid, 1940), II, 654. The state- 
ment “condenado a muerte” is not true of Vélez’s comedia if it is intended to mean 
that Gémez is actually executed. 

5 Historia de la literatura y del arte dramdtico en Espafia, trad. de E. de Mier 
(Madrid, 1885-1887), IV, 306. Apparently Schack confused Vélez’s play with 
Calder6n’s. The Morisco uprising does not figure in the former. As will be seen, 
“romances populares” are unwarranted words. 

* Geschichte des spanischen Nationaldramas (Leipzig, 1890), I, 296. 

’ Zur Charakteristik des spanischen Dramas: Luis Vélez de Guevara und Mira 
de Mescua (Halle, 1911). 

® Studien zu Luis Vélez de Guevara (Hamburg, 1899). 

* “Luis Vélez de Guevara y sus obras drdmaticas,” BRAE, IV (1917), 297- 
298; a separate reprint (1917), pp. 95-96. I have obtained photostatic reproduc- 
tions of three different sueltas, two from the British Museum and one from the 
Schaeffer Library. 

1° A Chronology of the Plays of D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca (Toronto, 1938). 
A very handy reference to the known dates as well as those arrived at by the 
versification method is available in condensed chronological tables in Hilborn’s 
article, “Calder6én’s quintillas,”” HR, XVI (1948), 301-310. 

" Calder6én, Obras completas: Dramas, ed. Astrana Marin (Madrid, 1932), p 
lxii. Page references are made with respect to this edition. Except for the state- 
ment concerning the date, the editor says nothing more about the play. 
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Alpujarras. His main alteration of the plot consists in having 
Gémez Arias executed after being married to Dorotea (Gracia in 
Vélez’s play; Calder6én uses different names for all characters that 
are in Vélez’s play except Gémez Arias and Queen Isabel). Were 
there two traditional versions to choose from? This might well be 
so. Otherwise, one or the other, guided by his notion of the public 
taste or by his own esthetic and ethical concepts, departed from the 
original source. Vélez concludes his play by saying that he is pre- 
senting it “por historia verdadera”; but such a statement cannot 
always be taken literally. 

In the basic episode in which Dorotea is sold to the Moor 
Cafierf, she twice utters the cantar, changing the last two lines to 
no me dejes presa / en Benamejt. The gracioso Ginés, who does not 
make his plea directly to Gémez Arias but addresses instead the 
elements of nature, concludes the scene with 


4Cémo no os doléis de mf, 
que soy nifio y solo 

y nunca en tal me vi, 

y me llevan preso 

a Benamej{? (P. 535) 


lt will be noted that Calderén changes muchacho to solo compensat- 


ing for the lost syllable by adding que to the line. In a later scene 
Cafieri orders his musicians to entertain Dorotea with love songs, 
and, ironically, they sing the four original lines of the cantar—ex- 
cept for the third line which is altered to que soy nifia y sola (p. 540). 

Although Calderén’s play has received more scholarly comment 
than Vélez’s, some of it is repetitious and will not be given here. 
Schack informs us that “Ni en la obra de Mendoza, ni en la de 
Ma4rmol Carvajal, se encuentra noticia alguna histérica que aclare 
ese suceso. Esta historia conmovedora habfa servido de base a un 
romance popular. .. .”” In the following decade another German 
scholar writes: ‘Auch dies késtliche Drama ist nach einer spani- 
schen Sage, welche sich in Volksliedern fortgepflanzt, von Calderén 
bearbeitet.’’" 

Early in his career Menéndez y Pelayo reported negative results 
of his investigation of the Gémez Arias legend in connection with 
another work which will be treated presently. In his later work on 
Calder6n he has nothing more positive to offer: “La tradicién es 

2 Op. cit., p. 353. 

uF. W. V. Schmidt, Die Schauspiele Calderons (Elberfeld, 1857), p. 225. 
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antigua; quiz4 el hecho sea histérico. Esté consignado en un 
cantarcillo popular que los dos poetas [Vélez and Calderén ] intro- 
dujeron oportunamente en sus comedias.’’"* Various manuals say 
substantially the same." 

As in the case of Vélez’s play, Schaeffer (Geschichte, II, 40) says 
nothing concerning the source of Calderén’s. Ochoa seems to be 
unaware of Vélez’s work or any other material antecedent to 
Calder6n’s Nifia: ‘‘Es muy de presumir que Calderén se inspiré para 
escribir esta comedia de la de Tirso de Molina, El burlador de 
Sevilla. . . . Gé6mez Arias en efecto es un verdadero Don Juan.’’'* 
By his very innocence Ochoa has unwittingly pointed out the im- 
portance of the Gémez Arias tradition, especially Vélez’s comedia, 
in the development of Spanish donjuanismo. It is a fact not without 
interest that the characters Don Juan and Gémez Arias, as well as 
Vélez himself, are Andalusians. 

It is of little wonder that a theme so conspicuously melodramatic 
should appeal to the first Spaniard to write a Romantic novel: 
Gémez Arias or the Moors of the Alpujarras,!” written in English by 
Telesforo de Trueba y Cossfo, who had gone to England as an emi- 
grado in 1823. In his Preface (p. x) the author tells the reader: 


With regard to the hero, I cannot determine whether he ever existed or 
not. In spite of my researches [italics added], I have no other authority 
for his reality than the well-known comedy of the celebrated Calderén de 
la Barca, entitled ‘‘La nifia de Gémez Arias.” The probability is that 
Calderén took the hint of this comedy, according to a generally prevailing 
custom in his time, from some legend or tradition now lost. Be this as 
it may, it is enough that such characters as G6mez Arias are unfortunately 
within the pale of human nature. I have endeavoured, however, to 
coften the character, as it is depicted, from that of an utterly abandoned 
libertine into a man of extraordinary ambition; for great passions, though 
they cannot palliate crime, are nevertheless not inconsistent with a 
dereliction of moral and legal ties. 


The last two sentences have been quoted to reveal the writer’s 
attitude toward his material, one that places him closer to Vélez, 


4 Calderén y su teatro (Madrid, 1910), p. 288; first printed in 1881. 

15 See Angel Valbuena Prat, Historia de la literatura espafiola, 2a ed., II, 243; 
and Hurtado y Palencia, op. cit., p. 676. 

16 Tesoro del teatro espafiol (Paris, 1863), III, 615 (preface page to the text of 
the play). This comedia is also available in BAEZ, XIV. 

11 With the subtitle: A Spanish Historical Romance, 3 vols. (London: Hurst, 
Chance and Co., 1828). A French translation appeared in 1829 and one in 
Spanish in 1831. German and Russian translations have been reported to exist- 
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whose play he did not know, than to Calder6n, whom he admittedly 
followed. One detail at the end of the novel is of particular interest 
on this point. Gémez Arias receives the death sentence just as he 
does in both comedias; then he is pardoned as in Vélez’s play. The 
novelist finally has the villain destroyed. He is killed by the dagger 
of a Spanish renegade seeking personal vengeance; but thus he is 
spared the ignoble end of Calderén’s play—death on the scaffold. 
Trueba y Cossfo makes a last effort to achieve a tragic ending by 
having the victimized girl die of grief over the death of the man she 
had never ceased to love. Since no breath of comedy touches the 
pages of the novel, there is no parodying of the old cantar which is 
uttered by the heroine (III, 211). 

Menéndez y Pelayo first confronted the problem of the source of 
the Gémez Arias story in his study of Trueba y Cossfo’s novel: 
“Extrafia es la tradicién encarnada en La nifia de Gémez Arias, y de 
lleno parece romper con el ideal de honor caballeresco, aliento y vida 
de nuestro teatro. Algtn fundamento histérico ha de tener, por 
mas que nos haya sido imposible comprobarlo [italics added ], pues de 
otra suerte ni Luis Vélez, ni menos Calder6n, hubieran osado suponer 
en un caballero la extrafia villanfa que sirve de nudo a sus come- 
dias.”"* To repeat, Menéndez y Pelayo in his later study on 
Calderén still had no knowledge of any historical basis for this 
legend. 

In 1922, a Madrid audience saw the first performance of Eduardo 
Marquina’s play, La nifia de Gémez Arias; nueva versién del drama 
famoso de Calderén de la Barca,* with Spain’s celebrated actress, 
Margarita Xirgu, in the role of the hapless Dorotea. Marquina 
has shifted several scenes, omitted others, and added new ones, but 
he has left the key scenes intact, using many of the original lines. 
In the scene of Act II in which Dorotea is sold, Marquina does not 
relieve the emotional intensity as Vélez and Calderén had done. 
The gracioso Ginés is not sold; he goes with Dorotea voluntarily and 
he does not parody her use of the cantar. The act ends with 
Dorotea’s final plea which is made as she is being led from the stage. 
Weeping, Ginés follows behind. Later, when Moorish musicians 
sing the cantar to entertain Dorotea, Calder6n’s variation of the 
lines is further modified by Marquina to que soy nifia y nunca / tan 
sola me vi (p. 823). The ending differs from Calder6n’s in that 


18M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios criticos sobre escritores montafieses. Vol. 1: 
Trueba y Cossto (Santander, 1876), pp. 110-111. 
1* Eduardo Marquina, Obras completas, Vol. III of 7 vols. (Madrid: Aguilar, 
1944). Page references are made with respect to this volume. 
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Marquina gives his play a final note of pathos by causing Dorotea 
to be mortally overcome with grief. In this respect he has followed, 
but with more poignant effect, the romantic novel of the previous 
century. The fact of her death is underplayed, being poetically 
conveyed to the audience as the curtain falls. 


The earliest frivolous reference to the song of Gémez Arias is 
found in La lozana andaluza (1528). The naughty protagonist 
receives two male callers and hastens to explain why they have 
found her in bed: “. . . siéntense aqui sobre este cofre, que como mi 
ropa viene por mar y no es llegada, estoy encogida, que nunca en tal 
me vi.”*° The line so pathetically uttered by the maiden of the 
legend becomes superbly ironic here; and herewith is established a 
comic device for registering mock innocence and prudishness. 

In El Crotalén (1558?) El Gallo tells about the time he was 
metamorphosed into “una ramera de Toledo.” This young 
ramera, in collusion with her mother, has designs on the purse of a 
wealthy captain who has succumbed to her charms. Her plan 
involves dallying with him without actually submitting to his de- 
sires. On one occasion the captain comes from the girl’s room com- 
plaining to the mother about her daughter’s squeamish behavior. 
The mother explains: “‘Sefior, es nifia y teme a su esposo, y nunca en 
tal se vié.”" In La picara Justina (1605) Justina has been ab- 
ducted by a band of student picaros. With feigned seriousness she 
would have the reader share her fear on being left alone with their 
leader : ““Miren qué alifio para una pobre diez y ochena, que era nifia 
y manceba y nunca en tal se vid.” 

Cervantes found occasion to use the entire song to implement 
the sarcastic retort of the impudent niece in El viejo zeloso (Ocho 
comedias y ocho entremeses . . . [1615 ]): 


DoNt'a Lorenza. Como soy primeriza, estoy temerosa, y no querria, 
a trueco del gusto, poner a riesgo la honra. 


Cristina. Esso me parece, sefiora tia, a lo del cantar de Gémez 
Arias: 


%” Retrato de la lozana andaluza, in Coleccién de libros espafioles raros o curiosos, 
I (Madrid, 1871), p. 98; no annotations. Although this work was not published 
until 1528, the Andalusian priest, Francisco Delicado, finished the last mamotreto 
in 1524. 

% In Bibliéfilos espafioles, IX (Madrid, 1871), p. 145; no annotations. 

# Ed. Julio Puyol, 3 vols. (Madrid, 1912), I, 175. Puyol believes that this 
work was written before the end of the sixteenth century (“Estudio critico,” ITI, 
6). His note to this passage adds nothing new: “Alusién al cantar de Gomez Arias 
que fué popularisimo” (““Notas,” ITI, 280). 
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Sefior Gémez Arias, 
doleos de mf: 

soy nifia y muchacha; 
nunca en tal me vi.” 


The preceding situations have been somewhat farcical but the one 
above from Cervantes belongs to high comedy. Here there is no 
mock seriousness, no playful self-reference. The object of the 
mimicry is a female who is a respectable member of society, and the 
thrust is made with earnest intent by one who is her equal. 

It is not altogether a coincidence that the pattern of sabotage 
which begins with the first picaresque novel is found in the last of 
this cynical genre, La vida y hechos de Estebanillo Gonzdlez (1646). 
The tabernera’s niece has caught Esteban’sfancy. Frustrated in his 
hasty, impulsive attempt to seduce the girl, he sends her a gift and 
a note declaring his amorous desires: ‘La tal bobilla, como habia 
sido nifia de muchos Gémez Arias, y de aquellas [de] nunca en tal 
me vi, agarré la dddiva, recibié el recado y remitié el decreto para 
la consulta de su tfa.”** A few phrases taken from this same page 
and the following one reveal the full significance the allusion has now 
acquired. Estebanillo goes on to say that “desde aquella hora 
comenz6 la cordillera a pelarme, y la tia a desplumarme... . 
Tenfa pocos afios y muchas astucias . . . era reputada por doncella. 
. . . Era tan melindrosa esta dama, que no comfa caracoles porque 
tenfan cuernos. .. . Recibfa al principio muchas visitas, con 
achaque de primos. . . . Cantdbame ella cada noche que venfa a 
casa aquella copla de Madre, la mi madre / guardas me ponéis; 
etc.” 

At this point it becomes expedient to return to the sixteenth 
century and examine the glosa of our cantar written by Sebastian de 
Horozco (15107-1580) and entitled: 


* Comedias y entremeses, ed. Schevill y Bonilla, IV, 147. The note by these 
scholars states: “Cantar popularisimo en el siglo XVII, y que dié motivo a las dos 
comedias de Luis Vélez de Guevara y de Calderén, La nifia de Gémez Arias’ (p. 
241). Similar statements are made by M. Herrero Garcia in Cervantes, Enire- 
meses (Madrid, 1945), p. 220, and by 8. Griswold Morley, The Interludes of Cer- 
vantes (Princeton, 1948), p. 223. 

“Ed. Millé y Giménez (Madrid, 1934), II, 87. The editor’s footnote does 
not mention the cantar or Vélez’s play: “La nifia de Gémez Arias, leyenda drama- 
tizada por Calderén en una de sus obras, en la cual la protagonista, abandonada 
inicuamente en manos de los infieles, prorrumpe en la misma exclamacién que 
aqui pone por burla Estebanillo en boca de la tal sobrina de la tabernera.”’ 
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EL AUCTOR SOBRE LA CANCION VISJA Y MAL 
ENTENDIDA QUE DICE ANstf: 


Sefior Gémez Arias, 
doleos de mt; 
soy mochacha y nifia, 
y nunca en tal me vi. 


Sefior Gémez Arias, 
vos me traxistes, 
y en tierra de moros 
vos me vendistes. 
Yo no sé la causa 
por qué lo hezistes, 
que yo sin ventura 
no os lo merecf. 
Seftor Gémez Arias, etc. 
Si mi triste madre 
tal cosa supiese, 
con sus mesmas manos 
la muerte se diese. 
No hay hombre en el mundo 
que no se doliese 
de la desventura 
que vino por mi. 
Seftor Gémez Arias, etc. 
En cas de mi padre 
estaba encerrada, 
de chicos y grandes 
querida y mirada. 


Véome ora triste 
e enajenada; 
triste fué la hora 
en que yo nacf. 
Sefior Gémez Arias, etc. 
Sefior Gémez Arias, 
habed compasién 
de la sin ventura 
que queda en prisién. 
Conmueva mi llanto 
vro. coraz6n; 
no seais tan cruel 
en dexarme asf. 
Sefior Gémez Arias, etc. 
Sefior Gémez Arias, 
si a Cérdoba fueredes, 
a mi padre y madre 
me encomendedes; 
y de mis hermanos 
vos os guardedes, 
que no os den la muerte 
por amor de mf. 
Sefior Gémez Arias, etc.** 


Unhappily this is not one of the compositions in the Cancionero 
which can be dated. Two poems that are datable provide a time 
bracket of some thirty years: one describes a flood of the Tajo river 
in January, 1545 (p. 11); another is preceded by a biographical 


notice that refers to the year 1577 (p. 259). But even though the 
exact date were known, the words “cancién vieja” in the title are 
too vague to help much in dating the cantar. How old must a song 
be before it is called an old song? Toa great degree the answer can 
only be relative. A corollary question involving an equal uncer- 


% Cancionero de Sebastidn de Horozco, ed. Bibliéfilos andaluces (1874), p. 68; 
no annotations. 
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tainty of time poses itself. How long does an origin=: song exist 
before a burlesque mimicry of it sets in?** 

The meaning of “‘mal entendida” should now be clear. Horozco 
is evidently referring to the sort of interpretation that has been noted 
in La lozana andaluza and in subsequent works.. This assumption 
is not materially weakened by the fact that only La lozana andaluza 
(1528) and perhaps El Crotalén (1558?) appeared early enough in 
print to have been known by Horozco and that consequently there 
were scarcely sufficient instances to have brought forth such a re- 
mark from him. What must be taken into account is that he possi- 
bly knew of earlier cases which have not been noted or which ap- 
peared in works that have long been lost. Furthermore, he could 
have often heard the song travestied in the speech of his day.”” 

Horozco has returned the cantar to the frame of the legend. His 
opening strophe records for the first time the central idea of what has 
been called repeatedly “la tradicién de G6mez Arias” which, despite 
all efforts of historical investigation, is known to us solely through 
the medium of creative literature. The question of when the 


*¢ There is a modicum of negative evidence that the perverted usage of the 
cantar had not come into existence very long before it was first recorded by Deli- 
cado, not later than 1524. In the edition of 1502 of La Celestina, an interpolated 
speech by Areusa presented an ideal occasion for the ironic use of the song in the 
“‘fingimientos de la vergonzosita desvergonzada”’ (as Cejador’s footnote playfully 
puts it) when she pleads with Pérmeno: “Ay, sefior mio, no me trates de tal 
manera; ten mesura por cortesia . . . quitate alld, que no soy de aquellas que 
piensas” (ed. Cejador y Frauca, 3a ed., I, 259). Could its absence here in a situ- 
ation so similar to those in which it has been employed suggest that the derogatory 
usage had not yet come into currency? 

27 According to the arguments advanced by Cejador y Frauca, Horozco also 
wrote the line in Lazarillo de Tormes which Cejador calls a “recuerdo” of the song 
of Gémez Arias. The alguacil grabs Lazaro by the collar, whereupon the latter 
says: “Yo como en otra tal no me hubiesse visto (porque asido del collar, si, auia 
sido muchas e infinitas vezes, mas era mansamente dél trauado para que mos- 
trasse el camino al que no via), yo huue mucho miedo . . .” (ed. Cejador y Frauca, 
3a ed., pp. 197-198). If the opening phrase is an allusion to the cantar, it is made, 
as the remainder of the passage shows, with no ironic or comic intent. In this 
respect it is the only such instance that has been noted. This fact might well have 
been brought out by Cejader in his zeal to attribute the authorship of Lazarillo to 
Horozco, whose poem likewise treats the song seriously and its title is admonitory 
of flippancy. On the other hand, it is arbitrary, under the circumstances that 
have been pointed out, to consider the phrase “como en otro tal no me hubiesse 
visto” as anything more than a literal and natural statement. Long before the 
time of Ldzaro or the cantar, Herodes had said: “rei otro sobre mi? /numquas atal 
non ui!” (Auto de los reyes magos, vv. 111-112). In his efforts to discover some 
reference to the cantar earlier than 1524, the writer was once tempted to see a 
possible echo of the last line in Gil Vicente’s line “Nunca tal me aconteceu” 
(Auto de Barca do Purgatorio, v. 110: Farsa de Inés Pereira, v. 298). 
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legend got lost in Spain is almost as intriguing as the question of 
when it began. It will be recalled that as early as 1828 a Spanish 
novelist could learn nothing about it except through Calderén, and 
we have failed to find any mention of it in the eighteenth century. 
Even Calder6n himself might have known it only from Vélez. As 
for Vélez, he perhaps knew it at first hand, being an Andalusian 
born in 1579. But despite this advantage of time, and place, it is 
our belief that Herozco’s work (printed only in 1874) was known to 
Vélez in manuscript and served to refresh the subject in Vélez’s 
mind. 

In addition to the central theme which the first strophe contains, 
the entire poem is suggestive of dramatic action. There are, more- 
over, three specific indications of the indebtedness of Vélez’s play 
to the glosa. Horozco’s note of sentimentality is carried over and 
intensified in the comedia and constitutes the dominant tone of the 
lyricism which pervades Acts II and III.** Cérdoba (see strophe 
5) is also the home of Vélez’s heroine,?* and her brother (see strophe 
5) plays an important part in the play.*® 

After Vélez’s dramatized integration of the cancién vieja with the 
legend, Estebanillo Génzalez offers the only instance of perverted 
usage involving women characters. With this exception, the 
masculine parody introduced by Vélez’s gracioso remains the only 
form that is met with and is found exclusively in the theater of 
Calder6én. It may be noted that he had already used the parody 
some fifteen years before doing so in his Nifia version. Later he 
returned to it in three other plays. In all five plays a gracioso em- 
ploys the parody to give comic expression to his fear. In Luts 
Pérez el gallego (1628?) Pedro, who is fleeing from a wrathful master, 
is startled by the unexpected approach of strangers: 


jSi se doliese de mf, 
que soy nifio y solo y nunca en tal me vil 
(Keil IV, 397a.) 


Cosme in La dama duende (1629) senses the presence of a duende: 


Sefiora Dama Duende, 

duélase de mf; 

que soy nifio y solo, 

y nunca en tal me vi.™ (Keil I, 199b.) 


* This lyric quality is not found in Calderén’s play. 

* It is Guadix in Calderén. 

* Calderén has no brother, only the father. 

= “Esta es una trova de la letrilla de la nifia de Gomez Arias. A lo que 
parece, Cosme debe cantarla.” (Teatro escogido de Calderén de la Barca, ed. de la 
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In La fiera, el rayo y la piedra (1652) Lebrén is about to be thrown 
to a man-eating fish: 


Tened laéstima de mf; 
que soy nifio y solo, 
y nunca en tal me vi. (Keil II, 197a.) 


Satiro in Apolo y Climene (1661) is lost in a wilderness: 


. . « £Dé6nde he de ir, 

que el palacio no parece, 

niel pastor? Y siendo asi, 

que soy nifio y solo, 

y nuna en tal me vi. (Keil II, 537a.) 


Merlin in Hado y divisa de Leonida y Marfisa (1680) faces the fury 
of Arminda: 


MERL. Para qué me traeré aquf? 
Arm. Qué no intenteré mi ira? 
Meru. jAy sefiores, cud] me mira! 
Tengan lastima de mf; 
que soy nifio y solo, 
y nunea en tal me vi. (Keil II, 601a.)* 


A glance at the chronology of these comedias reveals that this 
comic device remained a part of Calderén’s technique for over fifty 
years. A distinguishing trait of Calderén’s dramatic art is his 
reliance on a set formula; and such a trait, as in the present case, 
entails an inherent weakness. The special Calderonian usage that 
has been observed lacks the pointed wit of the mimicry which it had 
when it applied to women and of the organic parody of the cantar 
in his Nifia de Gomez Arias. The particular situation in his and 
Vélez’s play does not exist in the other five. There the lines were a 
genuine parody and implied one specific fear, imparting an innuendo 
which is absent in the detached cases. 


Real Acad. Esp. [Biblioteca selecta de autores clas. esp., VIII, Madrid, 1868], II, 
248); there is no comment on this passage in the edition by J. M. Mohedano, Bib. 
escolar de cldsicos (Madrid, 1945): “Refrain de la romance de la Nifia de Gémez 
Arias” is the note in the Fr. translation, Chefs-d’auvre des thédtres étrangers: 
Calderén (Paris, 1882), II, 215. 

* In this passage it can be seen how skillfully Calderén has blended the cantar 
lines with a redondilla; similar adaptations are effected in Luis Pérez and Apolo y 
Climene. In La dama duende the lines come in a romance (e-o) passage and are set 
off like a letra para cantar. Failing to employ the lines in romancillo verseform, 
the nearest that Calderén comes to achieving perfect metrical unity is in La fiera 
and in La nifia where the lines are made an integral part of romance (4) passages. 
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Before the earliest allusion to the cantar by Calderén, Tirso de 
Molina uses the name Gémez Arias in Cigarrales de Toledo (1621). 
The passage criticizes actors who dress unnaturally for the role 
that they are playing: ““— ;Y si este tal, bolbié a dezir don Melchor, 
haziendo a un Emperador, saliese vestido como un Gémez Arias, y 
queriendo dar asalto a una fortaleza, subiendo por una escalera a 
vista de todos, le viéssedes la espada desnuda y subir con chinelas?’”’* 
It could be supposed that “‘vestido como un Gémez Arias’ was a 
familiar allusion, but no other example has been found. 

_ In the last century Madoz mentioned the ruins of the castle of 
Gémez Arias in Benamej{i on the bank of the Genil river: “. . . ala 
orilla de éste sobre un cerro no muy elevado . . . estd el castillo de 
Gémez Arias, que parece tomé nombre de uno de sus alcaides, del 
cual sélo existen dos cortinas y parte de otras dos, sin que en el sitio 
quede sefial alguna de torres, cubos u otras obras de fortificaciones.’”™ 
Slight additional information concerning the castle has been ob- 
tained. It comes from D. José M* Rey Diaz, the official cronista 
of Cérdoba, who repeats the remarks of Madoz and adds that 
the castle was “recobrado por el Rey moro de Granada en 1333, 
volvié en 1341 al dominio de Castilla. Nuevamente cayé en manos 
del monarca granadino, que hizo destruir el castillo de Gémez Arias, 
el cual se restauré de nuevo siendo conquistado en 1361 por el Rey 
Pedro I. Tal vez sobre esta trama histérica bord6é Calderén su 
famosa comedia.’’* (The last sentence, of course, is a mistaken 
notion.) The foregoing data could suggest an earlier date than has 
been supposed for whatever basis of fact the G6mez Arias legend 
might have had. It cannot be definitely assumed, however, that 
the name in each case refers to the same person.*® 

The matter of the castle of Gémez Arias in Benamej{i together 
with the association of this town with the nefarious deed of the 
Gémez Arias of the tradition makes even more curious an enigmatic 
sentence abruptly inserted in Marcos de Obregén (1618). Marcos 
had spent the night at an inn between Lucena and Benameji. The 


*% Ed. V. Said Armesto (Madrid, 1913), pp. 340-341; no annotations. 

* Dice. geogrdfico-estadistico-histérico, article, ‘““Benameji.” It will be recalled 
that all about Granada there were a score of powerfully fortified mountain towns; 
to the west were Benameji (province of Cérdoba), Ronda, Antequera, Loja, and 
Alhama. 

* Information graciously furnished by D. José Maria Rey Diaz (calle Maese 
Luis, 11, Cérdoba) and forwarded in a letter of Feb. 21, 1950, to the writer from 
Sr. Ernesto La Orden, de la Direccién General de Relaciones Culturaies, Madrid. 


* Tt is to be hoped that something more can be found out concerning this 
Gémez Arias. 
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next morning he saddled his devilish he-mule and departed: “Ca- 
miné a Benamejf, que estaba muy cerca, y aunque quise pasar sin 
que me viese el sefior de Benamejf, el bellaco del macho se arrojé6 en 
su casa, y fué forzoso descansar allf un rato. Al fin, por abreviar 
el cuento, lleguéa Mdlaga. . . .”*" The editor does not comment on 
this passage. Who was “el sefior de Benamej{f’”’ mentioned with no 
explanation except the fact that Marcos sought to avoid being seen 
by him? Is there some connection between this sefior and the Seftor 
Gémez Arias of the cantar? Being a native of Ronda, which is near 
Benamej{, Espinel was in a favorabie position to be acyuainted with 
the history and legend of the latter place. 

An extensive search has failed to discover a single ballad con- 
cerning Gémez Arias.** Three puzzling lines are found in a histori- 
cal anecdote which is quoted by Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos. 
According to Dofia Carolina, the story takes place outside the walls 
of Arzilla in 1495 or between 1507 and 1509. Don Jofio de Meneses 
and a few of his men find the road back to Arzilla blocked by a band 
of Moors. To give heart to his followers, the captain orders one of 
his men to sing: 


. . - Eo cavalleiro comegou a cantar este romance: 


Mi compadre Gémez Arias 
que mal consejo me dié! 


e indo proseguindo, chegou a hum passo d’elle que diz: 


Nunca viera xaboneros 
tan bien vender su xabén 


porque acertou de ser a tempo que se viam j4 muito bem os Mouros que 
© esperavam, proseguio o Capitfio as duas regras seguintes do romance 
dizendo: 


A ellos compadre, a ellos 
que ellos xaboneros son. 


*7 Ed. Gili Gaya (Madrid, 1922), I, 254. 

%* In the opinion of Professor 8. G. Morley, there is no ballad about Gémez 
Arias, only the “cantar or copla of four lines” (letter to the writer, Jan. 28, 1947). 
Four years later this eminent scholar obligingly told me that his opinion was still 
the same; he added: “However, it might easily prove that such a romance exists 
without my knowledge” (letter, May 28, 1951). 

Supposing that there might be a romance in manuscript form or in some 
romancero or cancionero inaccessible to me, I asked the ultimate authority in such 
matters, D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, if he knew of the existence of such a romance 
or if he had any information concerning the origin of the cantar. He replied that 
he regretted “no poder facilitarle la informacién que desea sobre el viejo cantar 
relativo a la Nifia de Gémez Arias; se trata de un viejo romance que no conozco” 
(letter, April 6, 1948). 
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E dando apés estas palavras Santiago! nos inimigos, houve d’elles uma 
tio famosa victoria, que merecera ser escrita por algum historiador, com 
outras muitas que em Africa este Capitéio e outros ilustres Capitées 
houveram.*® 


Sra. Michaélis says “‘o romance 6 evidentemente vulgar (talvez 
parédia de outro velho e heréico)” (p. 176). It is strange that no 
mention is made of the cantar and the parodying of it. The last 
two lines of this so-called romance are sung by a braggart Spaniard 
in 84 de Miranda’s Comédia dos Vilhalpandos (Act III, Sc. viii). 
Marfa Goyri de Menéndez Pidal comment: on these lines in her 
note on jaboneros (a term applied to sevillanos) : “No se conoce mas 
de este romance, pero el nombre de Gémez Arias hace sospechar que 
se trata de algunas de las luchas ocurridas en Andalucia en tiempo 
de los Reyes Catélicos.’*° Fragments of romances are not uncom- 
mon; many have been preserved only by means of the theater. 
Whereas, in spite of brevity, some theme is usually discernible, the 
present fragment is all but meaningless, even as a parody.“ 

The cantar de Gémez Arias meets, in some respects, its most il- 
luminating analogue in the cantar de los Comendadores de Cérdoba, 
which is also an endecha with agudo assonance of the same words, 
mt, vt: 

Los Comendadores, 
por mi mal os vi; 
yo vi & vosotros, 
vosotros a mi. 


% Romances velhos em Portugal, 2a ed. (Coimbra, 1934), p. 176; first published 
in Cultura Espafiola (Madrid, 1907-1909). The author says that this material was 
quoted from Torre do Témbo, Memoria dos Ditos e Sentencias de Reis etc., p. 564 
(Ms. 1127). This anecdote appears in the section of Romances velhos entitled 
“Apéndice de romances, ainda nao verificados,” which consists of “trechos . . . 
em que h4 provavelmente alusdo a romances, mas alusdo tao vaga ou a textos tao 
raros e escondidos que nao os conhego” (p. 175). 

“Tos notas para el Quijote,” RFE, II (1915), 34. 

“ As a final word on the burlesquing of the cantar, it may not be gratuitous 
to point out that there was ground for doing so. The néfia of the song, at least so 
literary tradition has it, was not an innocent virgin at the time that she sang the 
lines. Voluntarily, she had already been gozada by Gémez Arias before she was 
sold to the amorous Moor. However, in rank cynicism the Siglo de Oro pales by 
the side of the present day in this country, when we consider the sabotaging of the 
characters of an old nursery tale and of a well-known rhyme. A few years ago 
there was a popular song entitled: “How could Little Red Riding-hood have been 
80 very good and kept the Wolf from the door?” Almost any present-day come- 
dian knows the line: “Mary had a little Wolf and fleeced him white as snow.” 
For an illuminating exposition of how such a traditionally impeccable character as 
Lucrecia becomes the object of deprecation in the Siglo de Oro, see J. E. Gillet, 
“Lucrecia-necia,” HR, XV (1947), 120-136. 
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During the Golden Age these lines resounded in poetry and drama; 
they were glossed and parodied in the sixteenth century and were 
given serious dramatic treatment in the seventeenth. In one re- 
spect, however, analogy ceases: these lines stem from a recorded 
event which occurred in 1448. This well-known tragic affair is 
related in “una lastimera cancién popular, compuesta, sin duda, 
poco después del suceso,’’ which repeats the above-quoted lines 
after each of the fourteen strophes of ten endecha or romancillo lines 
(Duran, no. 1902). 

There was, in my opinion, a similar sort of lérico-narrativo poem 
(rather than a romance in the strict sense of the term) about Gémez 
Arias. The four lines that we know served as the estribillo; repeti- 
tion preserved them, although the rest of the work was lost. 
Evidently it was at least partially obscured before the time of 
Sebastidn de Horozco, otherwise there would have been no necessity 
for his glosa, identifying the cantar with the legend. The composition 
of such a poem might have been contemporaneous with that of Los 
Comendadores.“ The fact that Vélez and Calderén place the action of 
their plays in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella is not at all proof 
that the legend belongs to that period. Lope de Vega moves the 
action of his comedia, Los Comendadores de Cérdoba, from the reign 
of Juan II to that of the Catholic Sovereigns. 

As regards the problem of origin, the Gémez Arias legend finds 
a close analogue in the legend of La Serrana de la Vera. A romance 
popular, of which there are twenty-one versions, has directly in- 
spired at least four comedias, variously treating the tradicién ez- 
tremefia de una mujer gozada y burlada, who in vengeance brings 
destruction to all men that come her way, including some to whom 
she grants a brief respite of love before killing them. Each legend 
furnishes counterpoint for the other. La Serrana de la Vera by 
Luis Vélez de Guevara takes place in the epoch of Ferdinand and 
Isabella; the Serrana is brought to justice and is executed. In an 
earlier version by Lope the setting is put in the reign of Carlos V, 
and the culprit, after being condemned to death, is saved at the last 
moment by a royal pardon. Vélez sensed the contrapuntal rela- 
tionship of the two stories and he based the sub-plot of his version 
of La nifia on the Serrana theme. Briefly, Marfa, the sister of 

“@ Menéndez Pelayo, Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega (Santander, 
1949), V, 253. 

“* Cf. Pedro Henriquez Urefia, La versificacién irregular (Madrid, 1933), pp. 


87-88: “Endecha semejante, tal vez coetdnea con la de Los Comendadores, . 
es la de La nifia de Gémez Arias.” 
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Gémez Arias, was burlada by a galdn posing in the darkness of night 
as Juan, the brother of Gracia who is seduced by Gémez Arias. 
Later, Gémez Arias, now a leader of a band of salteadores, encounters 
his sister and her seducer. The latter is hurled from a cliff and 
Marfa joins her brother as a salteadora. In the moment of this re- 
union Gémez tells his sister at the end of Act II: 


Td, siguiendo mis pisadas, 
me hards aqu{f compafifa, 

y sabrds historias largas; 
porque por mf has de tener 
mas fama que la Serrana 
de la Vera, y juntamente 
la nifia de Gémez Arias. 


Two scholars have sought to give the Serrana legend a basis in 
reality.“ The results of their efforts have not met with the ap- 
proval of Menéndez Pidal.“ In a recent study on the subject, 
Julio Caro Baroja reviews the problem, rejects the notion of a factual 
basis and comes to the conclusion that “‘la.Serrana de la Vera es el 
iltimo avatar de una divinidad de las montafias.’”** However this 
may be, there is at least a literary myth of the serrana viril, with 
roots in the primitive poetry of Spain. Such a background of 


literary convention the Gémez Arias legend does not have, but life 
itself could have supplied it with most of its essential ingredients: 
unprincipled lovers, seduced women, and Spanish women held 
captive by the Moor. 


Ramon Rozzevui 
Ohio State University 


“ Vicente Barrantes, “La Serrana de la Vera,”’ La Ilustracién de Madrid, afio 
II (1871); Vicente Paredes, Origenes histéricos de la leyenda “La Serrana de la 
Vera” (Plasencia, 1915). 

“ See Luis Vélez de Guevara, La Serrana de la Vera, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal 
y M. Goyri de Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1916), p. 130. 

“6 Julio Caro Baroja, “jEs de origen mitico la leyenda de la Serrana de la 
Vera?,” Revista de dialectologia y tradiciones populares, II (1946), 572. 





LEVINUS LEMNIUS AND LEO SUABIUS 
IN LA DOROTEA 


LUSIVE and contradictory always, Lope de Vega is never more 
baffling than in his cherished role of scholar. His dedications 
alone are so prodigal of learning that it may be wondered in what 
pauses from study he found time to write anything to dedicate, 
much less to write as voluminously as he wrote, not seldom with an 
erudition as lavish in his works as in their dedications. 

Of course his celebrated gift for improvisation partly explains the 
| fecundity, while Montesinos has shown how often the learning was 
cheaply acquired through such shortcuts as Ravisius Textor’s 

Officina,' a mine of predigested information available to anyone with 
a modicum of Latin. On the other hand he did not improvise as 
consistently elsewhere as in the comedias he wrote for popular con- 
sumption. And Jameson’s observations,? based primarily on the 
long poems but applicable to other compositions as well, tend to 
bear out Menéndez y Pelayo’s characterization of Lope as a serious 
student.* 

Obviously our knowledge is still inadequate for a properly 
gradated picture of Lope’s scholarship, particularly as it relates to 
his methods of composition. As usual in problems that touch him, 
his fertility, his proverbially high average daily output of cuartillas, 
is an obstacle here. If life were long enough, memory would still 
be too short for the thorough scrutiny that should precede general- 
ization. Broad syntheses will have to wait for a laborious accumu- 
lation of conclusions by individuals from few or isolated works or 
even parts of works, and for further information about the library on 
the Calle de Francos. 

Much may eventually be ascertained in this regard from La 
Dorotea, a book once declared, among other reasons because of its 


1 Teatro antiguo espafiol, VIII, 242-245 and 276-282. 

* See especially “L. de V.’s Knowledge of Classical Literature,” BHi, XXX- 
VIII (1936), 444-501, and “The Sources of L. de V.’s Erudition,” HR, V (1937), 
124-139. 

* E.g., Lope is “el poeta espafiol (mucho mds culto y leido de lo que general- 
mente se supone),’”’ Estudios sobre el teatro de L. de V., I1, 172 (Ed. Nacional de las 
Obras Completas de Menéndez Pelayo, XXX [Madrid, 1949]); or “cuya lectura, 
como ya hemos visto, era muy extensa y variada” (ib., p. 265). 
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parade of erudition, to be a “Geduldprobe ohnegleichen.’’* Cer- 
tainly it does make uncommon ostentation of learning, uncommon 
enough to have contributed to the lateness of the work in coming 
into prominence. In the few decades since Castro’s edition, the 
first with any claims to scientific accuracy, there have been as many 
as in the roughly three centuries preceding.’ At least in scholarly 
quarters, recent interest is partly fortuitous, having derived from 
the autobiographical nature of La Dorotea and grown with our 
knowledge of the author’s youth. The earlier indifference may be 
ascribed in some degree to the shadow of La Celestina and even 
more to that of Lope’s own comedias, from which La Dorotea began 
to emerge at about the same time as his other non-dramatic com- 
positions. But partly too a change of taste has assisted the re- 
habilitation. Schevill is surely among the last representatives of a 
critical school for which La Dorotea’s pedantry was a grave defect. 
The age of Joyce, Eliot, and Pound and of a new cult of the baroque 
has a wider tolerance in such matters. 

A very small portion of La Dorotea’s erudition I shall consider 
here, confining myself to a discussion of a few sources, and pointing 
out some of the influence exerted by two writers especially, Levinus 
Lemnius and Leo Suabius. Others could equally well be used to 
illustrate the same techniques; but, comparatively insignificant as 
these two and their influence are in themselves, they can reveal 
as well and economically as any how Lope must often have com- 
posed and how the gloss of learning could be imparted without 
materially diminishing the famous output of cuartillas. At the 
same time a bit more light will be thrown on the author’s library, 


*Pfandl, quoted by Schevill in “L. de V. and the Golden Age,” HR, III 
(1935), 179-189 (p. 185). Schevill agrees with Pfandl and sets forth his differ- 
ences with Vossler, an admirer of La Dorotea (pp. 183-185); see A. A. Parker’s 
comments in MLR, XXXVI (1941), 139. 

5 The first edition (Madrid, 1632) was followed by two in the same century 
(Madrid, 1654 and 1667); by two in the eighteenth (Madrid, 1736, and Obras 
sueltas, VII); and by two in the nineteenth (BAEZ, XXXIV, and Madrid, 1886). 
Castro’s is of Madrid, 1913. Later editions of which I have a record, possibly in- 
complete, are: Madrid, 1928 (Espasa-Calpe, Col. Universal, nos. 1041-1045, 2 
vols.); Madrid, 1933 (Libreria Bergua); Madrid, 1935 (Hernando, Biblioteca Uni- 
versal, CLXXXIX-—CXC); Madrid, 1944 (Aguilar, Col. Crisol, no. 77); Buenos 
Aires, 1944 (Molino, Col. Lit. Clésica, XXXII); Buenos Aires, 1944 (Espasa- 
Calpe, Col. Austral, no. 422); Madrid, 1946 (Aguilar, Obras escogidas (ed. Sainz 
de Robles), II); Madrid, n.d. (Fernando Fe, Las cien mejores obras de la lit. 
esp., XLIV-XLV). One or two of these have been reissued with different dates. 
The Real Academia Espafiola has recently (Madrid, 1951) published a facsimile 
of the princeps. 
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and we shall have some intimation of the caution required in 
appraising his scholarship and enriching his bookshelf with tomes 
it may never have possessed. 

In Act V, Scene III, of La Dorotea, Don Fernando asks his 
friend César to forecast the outcome of the critical situation in 
which he finds himself, and in César’s absence goes on to discuss with 
Julio the merits of astrology. In Scene VIII César returns to give 
his interpretation of the horoscope in a brief passage that has be- 
come one of the most familiar in the book owing to the circumstance 
that it contains nearly all our corroborated evidence that La 
Dorotea is autobiographical. 

It need hardly be recalled that in Lope de Vega’s time astrologia 
embraced not only the present meaning of the term but astronomy 
as well; or that insofar as it purported to go beyond the field of 
astronomy to predict events to come, its position was highly ambigu- 
ous and its adepts exposed to the active displeasure of the Church.* 
For this reason Fernando’s discussion with Julio, full of hedging and 
disclaimers, was expedient to establish the writer’s orthodoxy ; and 
for this reason too César’s prediction was both prefaced and followed 
by condemnation of such inquiry into the future. Though for 
readers aware that Fernando and Lope de Vega were one, the con- 
demnation was largely invalidated by the accuracy of the forecast. 

But warnings and condemnation served more than the ends of 
prudence. Drawn from an impressive series of authorities, they 
also served the additional functions uniformly embodied in passages 
of the kind, whatever their context: that of ornament, since they 
are undoubtedly intended to be decorative; that of instruction, 
since their import is not indifferent; and that of elevating the indi- 
vidual instance to the plane of the universal. To which may be 
added the incidental function of displaying the author’s wide 
reading.’ Here is a portion of each scene. From the first: 


* J. Millé y Giménez’s El horéscopo de L. de V., Buenos Aires, 1927 (off-print 
of Humanidades, XV, 69-96), opens with an outline of the situation. Lope’s own 
views are discussed by F. G. Halstead, ‘The Attitude of L. de V. toward Astrology 
and Astronomy,” HR, VII (1939), 205-219. Tirso’s are taken up in the same 
author’s “The Attitude of Tirso de Molina toward Astrology,” HR, IX (1941), 
417-439. The best known embodiment of the orthodox standpoint is of course 
La vida es suefio. Ramén Silva’s “The Religious Dramas of Calderén” (Liverpool 
Studies in Spanish Literature, Second Series [Liverpool, 1946], pp. 119-205) gives 
& summary treatment of Calderén’s opinions as elsewhere expressed, in the section 
on “Man and the Stars” (pp. 166-174). 

7 “Sabed que califican mucho a los que escriuen [las citas de] autores estra- 
ordinarios,” La Dorotea, ed. Castro, p. 215. All quotations from La Dorotea refer 
to this edition. I shall revise punctuation at will. 
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Juu.—Ya que se fué César, {para qué quieres andar en pronésticos? 
Que si bien esta ciencia fué tan estimada de los antiguos, otros muchos la 
despreciaron por temeraria, como lo es todo lo que trata de futuros con- 
tingentes. 

Fer.—La fe que el vulgo ignorante pone en ella, como si fuesse 
hablando con el adagio de los tripodas, piensan que no puede faltar lo que 
por la mayor parte sucede tan al contrario de lo que los hombres piensan; 
y assi lo verds en Cornelio Taécito, que llama a los adiuinos engafiadores 
y infieles, de quien son inumerables los exemplos, como indignos de 
erédito sus sentidos equivocos; si bien Séneca, hablando de los afios de 
Claudio, no los desprecia, como prolixamente Faborino en Gelio: “O 
cosas aduersas o présperas dizen los astrélogos; si présperas y salen falsas, 
jqué mayor desdicha que estarlas esperando? Si aduersas y mienten, 
jqué mayor miseria que estarlas temiendo?” Porque si son ambiguas 
y dudosas, valiéndose desta inuencién para interpretarlas después de los 
sucessos, es como no auerlas dicho. 

JuL.—Quanto me vas diziendo y otras infinitas autoridades he visto 
en Leuinio Lemno, Libro de verdadera y falsa astrologia; y siendo assi que 
conoces que es faébula, jpor qué la preguntas? (275-276) 


In the second, as César returns Fernando asks: 


Fer.—(jTan infaustas cosas pronostica essa figura que no queréis 
dezirmelas? 


Crs.—Tan infaustas. 

Jut.—Bien sabe don Fernando que no he de creerlas. 

Fer.—Miraldo en aquel lugar de Jeremfas: ‘‘No sedis como los gen- 
tiles, ni aprenddis sus caminos, ni temdis las sefiales del cielo; porque las 
leyes de los pueblos son vanidades.”’ 

Juut.—Lo mismo dize Isafas por los que se dauan a la curiosa obser- 
uacién de las estrellas: “‘Sdluente los adivinos del cielo que contemplan las 
estrellas para anunciar las cosas futuras, porque ya como si fueran 
aristas los ha consumido el fuego.” 

Crs.—Bien lo veo, Julio; bien conozco y sé que la misma Verdad dixo 
que no fuéssemos solfcitos en inquirir la obseruacién de las cosas futuras; 
y 08 asseguro que siempre me desagradaron y parecieron temerarias las 


prediciones de lo que Dios inescrutable tiene prescrito en su mente eterna 
(288-289). 


The selections are typical of Lope, especially of Lope in La 
Dorotea, a perfect example of what caused Schevill to decide that 
“the sprightliness of the dialogue in some of the scenes does not out- 
weigh the artificial discussions; the strange mixtures of bookishness 
and reality contribute to a discordant whole” (185). We may dis- 
count the names of Claudius and Favorinus, who add lustre without 
intervening directly, and still count seven reverend authorities: in 
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the first passage Tacitus, Seneca, Aulus Gellius and Levinus Lem- 
nius; in the second Jeremiah, Isaiah, la misma Verdad. 

As for Lemnius, his mention by Julio, while it adds an authority, 
also manages to prick the bubble of Fernando’s pedantry, thus en- 
suring to the writer not only the full benefits of his learning, but 
those further benefits that accrue to people who can afford to mock 
at pedants.* But as it turns out it does still more, for in one source 
it names six others, the Tacitus, Seneca, and Gellius of the immediate 
context, and the Biblical citations of the second passage. And that 
is not all, as will be seen in a moment. 

Lemnius’ De astrologia opens in this way: 


Astrologia, artium vetustissima, ob divinandi nugandique, temeritatem 
atque impudentiam plusquam coniecturalis & commentitia a veteribus 
explosa est: adeo ut huius professores ab eruditis aliquot proscindi con- 
viciis & suggillari coeperint, prorsusque vanitatis atque imposturae in- 
simulari: quod ipsum nemo unquam in artis contumeliam ab his esse 
factum in animum induxerit, nec calumniandi morbo aut libidine arti 
praeclarissimae, aut iis qui illi ex professo sunt addicti, insultasse, sed ea 
mente in hoc argumento incaluisse, quod perspicerent credulam vulgi 
turbam ac promiscuam plebem plus satis illis fidere, illorumque responsa 
tanquam ex tripode dicta arripere, sic ut omnem spem ac fiduciam in 
illorum dictis collocarent, iisque fixius inhaererent. Denique quum 
huius doctrinae professores nihil non pollicerentur, multorumque mentes 
inescarent, vel incantarent potius spe fallaci atque ambigua, certim a 
cordatioribus horum professio coepit irrideri atque exibilari. Sie Cor. 
Tacitus: Mathematici, inquit, genus hominum potentibus infidum, 
sperantibus fallax, quod in nostra civitate & vetabitur semper & retinebi- 
tur. Sic Seneca: Patere, inquit, mathematicos aliquando verum dicere, 
qui Claudium, postquam Princeps est factus, singulis mensibus, singulis 
annis efferunt; & tamen mirum non est, si errant. Horam eius nemo 
novit. Favorinus quoque apud Gellium prolixe contra illos agit, illorum 
professionem magno verborum apparatu subruere atque inter caetera 
huiusmodi argumentis convellere tentat. Aut adversa dicunt eventura 
astrologi, aut prospera. Si prospera, & fallunt, miser eris frustra timendo. 
Si vera respondent, eaque sunt non prospera, iam inde ex animo miser 
eris, antequam fatum finies. Si foelicia promittunt, eaque eventura sunt, 


* La Dorotea is full of humorous remarks made at the expense of its own 
erudition. Montesinos has pointed out how Lope in this work adopts the view- 
point of the gracioso of the comedia (see his edition of Poestas liricas, II, lxvii, and 
his study “Lope, figura del donaire,” Cruz y Raya, 1935, pp. 53-86), exhibiting a 
detached awareness of his own procedures that one might wish he had revealed 
oftener; an ambivalence—as it seems fashionable to call it—toward, in this case, 
his pedantry that is entirely disarming. 
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tum plane duo erunt incommoda, & expectatio te spei suspensum fatiga- 
bit, & futurum gaudii fructum spes tibi defloraverit. Nulla igitur hu- 
iusmodi praesagiis habenda fides. Erasmus itidem tali utitur dilemmate, 
contraque illos sic ratiocinatur: Aut vera praedicunt astrologi, aut falsa, 
aut ambigua; si ambigua, perinde est ac si nihil praedicant. Si falsa, 
contumelia est deludi mendacio. Si vera, aut laeta sunt quae dicuntur, 
aut tristia. Si tristia, miser eris ante tempus, & conduplicabitur malum. 
Frequenter enim metus impedentis mali est ipso malo gravior. Consequi- 
tur igitur, inutilem esse futurorum scientiam. Iam vero Cicero non 
patitur viros cordatos mollibus cogitationibus effoeminari. Nam si 
ante, inquit, mors ipsa adventet quam promissa sumus consequuti, 
spoliati magnis quibusdam bonis, destituti illusique videbimur. Quod si 
desiderando pendemus animis, cruciamur, angimur. Et quum haec 
persuasio Iudaeorum quoque mentes occupasset, multosque averti a Deo 
curiosa astrorum observatione indignaretur Hieremias: Iuxta vias gen- 
tium, inquit, nolite discere, & a signis coeli nolite metuere, quae timent 
gentes; quia leges populorum vanae sunt. Pari zelo incitatus Esaias, 
sic insultat populo Iudaico splendidis promissis deluso, atque avida spe 
futurorum destituto: Stent, & salvent te aruspices coeli qui contemplan- 
tur sidera & supputabant menses, ut ex eis annunciarent futura tibi: ecce 
facti sunt ut stipula, ignis consumpsit illos. Postremo, quo probatio sit 
efficacior, Christi testimonia proferam: Qui quum nolit ros anxie dis- 
cruciari futurorum expectatione, sollicitam illam observandi curam animis 
vostris his verbis eximit: Nolite quaerere quid esuri sitis, aut bibituri, & 
nolite in sublime tolli; hoc est, Nemo vestrum sit tam diffidentis fluctuan- 
tisque animi, ut supervacua, & nihil profutura sollicitudine divexetur, ut 
qui ex astrorum cursu procul in futurum consulunt, ac sciscitantur a 
Genethliacis, quos eventus successusque sint habituri.® 


Comparison of this text with Lope’s could scarcely be more 
fascinating and rewarding. The true and economical source of 
quotations from six ancients and a modern is a single passage from 
the latter, acknowledged—if anything so misleading can be termed 
acknowledgment—by a mention of Lemnius on the first of two oc- 
casions when it is plundered, and then only at the end; and by 
Julio, who speaks as if Fernando were the borrower but has himself 
begun the borrowing. Moreover there are further observations to 
be made, all instructive: Lope has characteristically adhered to his 
model so closely as to translate; but condensing, and omitting a 

* Leuint Lemnii Medici Zirizaei Libelli tres, perelegantes ac festiui ..., 
Antverpiae, apud Martinum Nucium, 1554 (Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, signa- 
tura 3/43806). The first of the Labelli tres is “De Astrologia liber vnus, in quo 
obiter indicat quid illa veri, quid ficti falsique habeat, & quatenus arti sit habenda 
fides,”” and occupies folios 6-36. The quotation is from ff. 6-8. 
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morsel from Cicero;'* and omitting also the name of Erasmus, from 
whom, however, he has retained a brief snatch identifiable only 
through Lemnius.™* A curious apparent misunderstanding of Seneca 
is also explained by the sume tortuous route: To judge by his trans- 
lation, Lope’s Latin was more than adequate to seize the heavy 
irony of the Ludus de morte Claudii. Yet he attributes to Seneca a 
defense of astrology. At this late date we can do him the justice of 
pointing out that he did not misconstrue, he was misled by a frag- 
ment out of context. Finally, only Lemnius’ marginal note reveals 
that of many passages in the Bible condemning misdirected concern 
for the future, the present one, the utterance of la misma Verdad, 
is in the twelfth chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke." 

De astrologia was not the only or the first work of Lemnius quoted 
in La Dorotea, however. The same writer’s Occulta naturae miracula 
had already been put to use in Act III, Scene IV: 


Dos principios estén constitufdos en la naturaleza de las cosas, de los 
quales se engendran todos los géneros de metales, segin Leuinio Lemno, 
en las intimas entrafias de la tierra, que son el azufre y el agogue; aquél 
como padre y éste haziendo oficio de madre produce primeramente el oro, 
luego la plata menos noble, y después los demds metales; y ass{i no deuéis 
admiraros, Fernando, que el principe dellos sea tan poderoso.” 


From the T'usculan Disputations, we are told by Lemnius, who regularly 
names his sources in marginal notes. Just after Julio’s mention of Lemnius 
(Dorotea, p. 276) he goes on to quote from Cicero On Divination. This time the 
quotation seems not to have come from Lemnius, who was not the only source for 
the discussion. 

= Also found in La Arcadia (Obras sueltas, VI, 419), again without attribu- 
tion, and again no doubt from Lemnius. 

4 Even Lope’s language was affected by his original. It is unlikely, at the 
very least, that he would have alluded to an adagio de los trtpodas unfamiliar to 
the great mass of his readers, except for Lemnius. Ez tripode, or ex tripode dicta, 
is defined by Erasmus, Adagiorum Chiliades Des. Erasmi Roterodami ... , 
Basileae, Frobenius, 1551, pp. 260-261; and more briefly (“nam ex tripode dicere 
vera loqui est’”’) in Caelius Rhodiginus, Lectionum antiquarum libri XXX, Basileae, 
Frobenius, 1542, p. 248. 

2 Dorotea, p. 139. Cf.: “Duo constituta sunt in natura rerum ex quibus con- 
stantur ex imis terrae visceribus omnia metallorum genera, quorum sulphur ut 
pater omnia efficit ac molitur, argentum vivum ut matris vice fungens; ea ex se 
elaborari patitur ac produci: primum aurum, mox argentum, deinde ignobile 
quodque metalli genus, ut stannum, plumbum, aes, cuprum, ferrum,” Levini 
Lemnii Medici Zirizaei Occulta naturae miracula ..., Gandavi, ex Officina 
Gisleni Manilii, 1571, p. 240 (Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, sig. 2/22860. Lope’s 
personal copy of this work was sold some years ago by A. Rosenthal Ltd., Ox- 
ford). The speech in Lope is spoken by Ludovico. Almost immediately there- 
after Julio describes an interesting phenomenon: “Del agogue se ha visto que, san- 
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It is fortunate that Lemnius, if not the work in this instance, is 
mentioned by name. It might otherwise have been inordinately 
troublesome to discover the source of his information. But it is 
still more fortunate because, by now a little more familiar with 
Lope’s methods, we are led to suspect further borrowings, unat- 
tributed, and thus discover that he had also consulted Lemnius on 
the subject of potable gold. Don Bela instructs Gerarda in this 
fashion : 


Madre, quiérote dezir vn secreto para confirmar las facultades natiuas, 
que en cualquiera parte afecta y mérbida pone vigor y fuerga, aunque ta 
no la aurds menester para los desmayos de Venus. . . . Toma vn pedacgo 
de oro y métele ardiendo en vino, que es pocién milagrosa. . . . Haz lo 
que te digo del oro y bébete el vino (131). 


While Lemnius asserts: 


Quod si laminas aurique segmenta ac bracteas carnibus elixis admiscere 
libeat atque huius liquamen valetudinariis exhibere: dici vix « ‘eat quan- 
topere vires ac vitales spiritus erigat. Quocirca macie tabeque con- 
fectos, aut immoderata venere exhaustos ac delassatos huiusmodi decoctis 
reficio, viresque instauro. . . . Aurum quoque candens atque ignitum 
vino immersum praecipuis membris robur conciliat ac facultates nativas 
firmat; nam si quid mali internis partibus adhaeserit, abstergit, consumit, 
abolet, depascitur, partemque affectam ac morbidam vigore ac vitali 
spiritu imbuit.“ 


Here the desmayos de Venus are the clue. Lope so condenses his 
original that without them it might have been thought he was bor- 
rowing from Arnaldus Villanovanus, whom he also cites a bit later 
in connection with potable gold: 


No, sino [preguntadlo] a Arnaldo Villanouano en el Libro de conseruar 
la juuentud y retardar la vejez. La renouacién y confortacién desta piel 
que nos viste, escriue que se haze con la bebida del oro purissimo pre- 
parado. No humedece ni desseca; antes se casa con el temperamento 
nuestro duleemente. Conuiene a la complexién humana, y todo aquello 


grando a vn hombre que con él le aufan curado del mal de Francia, salié por la vena 
abierta, mezclando sangre y plata en aquellos pequefios globos que parecen perlas”’ 
(Dorotea, p. 140). This bit of lore had a certain currency at the time and might 
have been hard to ascribe to one source rather than another except that Lemnius, 
on the p. 240 just quoted, also mentions it: “Alii calido siccoque effecte esse 
statuunt, quod penetrabili vi conspiciatur, adeo ut incisa vena eorum qui semel 
atque iterum ex morbo venereo inuncti fuerunt, argentum vivum emanasse con- 
spectum sit.” It is obvious that we are confronted by a smaller-scale example of 
the same procedure detailed in Lope’s borrowing from De astrologia. 
8 Occulta naturae miracula, pp. 330-332. 
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en que va faltando reduce a perenidad y templanga. Ayuda al estémago 
frio, haze valiente al cobarde, confirma la sustancia del coraz6n y expele 
dél toda impressién maliciosa. . . . Dexaron los antiguos tan oculta la 
manera de hazerle con perfecién, que no sé que aya en Espafia quien le 
prepare (138-139). 


The paragraph is, in fact, a condensation of another in the Liber 
de conservanda iuventute et retardanda senectute.* Yet it may b be 
doubted that Lope ever set eyes on this book. Certainly this time™ 
he copied his information, not from Villanovanus, but from an 
author as mysterious as Lemnius to most of his readers, namely Leo 
Suabius. At least this is the conclusion to be drawn from a full 
knowledge of the circumstances. 

In his compendium of Paracelsus, Leo Suabius includes the 
following: 


Arnaldus Villanovanus, Libro de conservanda iuventute & retardanda senec- 
tute, Cap. primo, super omnia extollit proprie aurum praeparatum, & 
deinde Cap. 2. Et est sciendum quod innovatio & confortatio cutis fit 
cum potatione aquae auri purissimi proprie. Ipsa namque allopeciam 
curat & tyriam, & transmutat corpus humanum; sincerat & innovat 
ipsum, & virtus multarum rerum approximat huic operationi. Sed 
ipsa est quae praedictum miraculum facit & quae non corrumpitur & 
complexioni humanae est conveniens; & neque humectat neque desiccat, 
imo omni est temperamento temperata; omnemque rem excedentem 
reducit temperantia & perennitate quam habet; etiam subvenit stomacho 
frigido, timorosos facit audaces, cardiacos confortat, & alopeciam & calo- 
rem naturalem confortat & temperat; in quibus non est res aliqua quae 
possit stare loco eius et virtus eius in sua manifestatur substantia, quare 
in ea est caliditas. Ideo clarificat, & in ea est magna temperantia. Ideo 
magnum temperamentum efficit super omnem rem, & ideo est perennitas. 
Ideo conservat corpus humanum, & in ea est assimilatio complexioni 
humanae. Ideo incorporatur si praeparetur ut decet. Et in eius prae- 
paratione est totum secretum quod sapientes propter invidiam occulta- 
verunt. Confirmat autem & sincerat cordis substantiam, & suae purita- 
tis impressione omnem deiicit impuritatem ab eo, & tuetur illud; & clari- 
ficat spirituum substantiam, & movet sanguinem ad cutim, & inducit 
pulchritudinem iuvenilem, & abstergit abstersione levi. Idem, Capit. 3. 
Et de caeteris quae temperamento aequali calfaciunt & humectant est 
vinum temperatae complexionis; & perla quidem est temperata, tempe- 
rans & confortans calorem naturalem. Ipsa confert cordiacis & timorosis, 


“4 Opera Arnaldi de Villanova Medici Acutissimi nuper recognita & emendata 
, Venetiis, 1527, fol. 96r. The corresponding passage is in the second chapter 
of the book. 
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& sanguinem cordis proprie clarificat. Ego quas vidi quosdam eliquas- 
se, & aegritudines multae ex eis curatae sunt.!® 


The statement is indeed taken bodily out of Arnaldus Villanovanus, 
and, but for one fact, Lope’s familiarity with the latter’s treatise 
would have been taken as self-evident. That fact is his acknowl- 
edged use of Leo Suabius elsewhere in La Dorotea. 

Thus when he does give the formula for potable gold, hard as it 
was to come by, he says: 


. . « que es desta suerte, segtin dotrina de Leén Suabio. Toman en hoja 
o en poluos vna onca y resuéluenla en humor, afiadiendo de vinagre dis- 
tilado lo que basta; distflase después a vezes separado, hasta que no 
queda sabor de los dos juntos; échase luego en cinco ongas de agua ar- 
diente y, conseruado vn mes y reposado, se toma poco a poco (16-17). 


Except for a trifling inaccuracy in the dosage, this is the same as 
Leo Suabius’ : 


Recipe auri foliati vel pulverati unam unciam, hoc in succum resolvatur, 
addes aceti destillati quantum sufficit, destilla postmodum ab invicem 
separato, tandiu hoc facito, donec adiunctorum nihil saporis maneat; 
deinceps in aquae vitae quinque unciis immergantur omnia simul, et in 
pellicano per mensem digerantur.'* 


As for Paracelsus, he too is quoted in La Dorotea: 


Todos los cuerpos elementares dixo Paracelso que se resolufan en su 
elemento, el hombre en tierra; y, vsando filoséficamente de la fabula de 
las ninfas, la resoluié en el agua, y no sé qué se dixo de Melusinas, que las 
dié al ayre (162). 


The passage may be traced by the investigator to the Philo- 
sophiae ad Athenienses, Liber primus, Textus XIX, where Paracelsus 
says: 


Et tamen huiusmodi miracula & corsequentiae in aere postea iterum 
fatiscunt, velut & nymphae in aquam reuertuntur; non secus ac homo 
putrescendo in terram redigitur & absumitur, quia ex terra ortus est.” 


1% Theophrasti Paracelsi Philosophiae et Medicinae utriusque Vniversae Com- 
pendium, ex optimis quibusque eius libris; cum scholiis in libros IIII eiusdem De 
vita longa, plenos mysteriorum, parabolarum, aenigmatum; auctore Leone Suauio, 
I.G.P. Vita Paracelsi; Catalogus operum & librorum ... , Parisiis, In Aedibus 
Rovillii. No date, but the dedication signed MLXVI. A revised edition of 
Gesner’s Bibliotheca (Tiguri, 1574) mentions an edition of Basel, 1568. My 
quotation is from pp. 297-298. I have consulted the copy in the library of the 
Facultad de Medicina, Madrid (Estante 14, Tabla 7A, Namero 19). 

16 Op. cit., pp. 56-57. 

17 Opera omnia, Geneva, 1658, II, 243a. 
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However in this portion of the work he is not explicit about the 
Melosynae, for whom one must look back to Textus XIII: 


Nullum enim elementum a supremo arcano subtilius creatum est ipso 
aere. Diemeae in duris saxis habitant. Tales enim cum aere vacuitatem 
creabantur. . . . Neufareni in aere terrae, seu in poris terrae habitant. 
Melosiniae in humantm sanguinem diverterunt. Separatio enim ipsarum 
ab aere facta est in corpora et carnes.” 


This is still not the verbal parallel that one has been led to 
expect from the material already cited. The discrepancy might be 
explained away by taking refuge in Lope’s no sé qué se dixo, which 
does not encourage the reader to expect precision. But the true 
reason is that Paracelsus, like Arnaldus Villanovanus, is another 
name for Leo Suabius: 


. videtur Paracelsus omnia elementaria corpora resolvi tandem in 
suum elementum, ut humana in humum, nymphas in aquam, Melosynas 
in aerem. . . .!® 


' And Leo Suabius is also the Draconeto Bonifacio and the Teodoro 
Gaza of whom Julio goes on to speak a few lines below: 


Verdaderas quieren que sean [estas fibulas], y dan testigos, pues Dra- 
coneto Bonifacio vié tritones y Teodoro Gaza nereidas; y en estas naue- 
gaciones y descubrimientos de las Indias, vieron vnos pilotos vn viejo 
desnudo en vnos riscos . . . (162). 


Leo Suabius precedes his allusion to Melosynae with this passage: 


Alexander ab Alexandro in diebus genialibus, Lib. I, Cap. 8, tritonum 
duorum meminit, totidemque nereidum. Tritonum priorem in melle ex 
ultima Mauretania et oceani finibus ad Hispaniae regulos allatum, et a 
Draconeto Bonifacio visum; . . . posteriorem in Epiro. . . . Nereidem 
porro priorem a Theodoro Gaza in Peloponeso visam, atque adeo e littore 
sicco in mare iterum bracchiis et cauda retractam; posteriorem vero a 
Georgio Trapezuntio. . . .™ 


It is therefore in no way surprising that Plato and Virgil can also 
on occasion mean Leo Suabius, especially when one has learned to 
appreciate the full implications of lo refiere: 


Que los metales tienen espfritu fué mente platénica, y dél lo tomé Vir- 
gilio en el sesto de la Eneida, y lo refiere Leén Suabio (139). 


8 Tbid., p. 241b. There is more, irrelevant to the purpose in hand, elsewhere 
in Paracelsus. 

19 Compendium, p. 30. 

% Compendium, pp. 29-30. 
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Compare: 


Inest enim etiam metallis spiritus, ex mente Platonica quae agitat hanc 
molem universi et magno se corpore miscet. (Suabius’ marginal note: 
Virg. Aen. 6, ex Platone.)** 


Like Melosynae into air, Tacitus, Seneca, Jeremiah, Isaiah, St. 
Luke, Arnaldus Villanovanus, Paracelsus, Draconetus Bonifacius, 
Theodorus Gaza, Plato, and Virgil, then, can in at least one instance 
apiece be resolved into Levinus Lemnius or Leo Suabius. Not to 
mention Erasmus, of whom a relic was so carefully enshrined that 
no odor was likely to emerge.”"* 

Such are the difficulties lying in wait for all who attempt to 
track down Lope’s sources. Suppose that he had not mentioned 
Leo Suabius in connection with the formula for potable gold or with 
the spirit that animates even metals. Plato and Virgil would have 
been ransacked for the latter. Reference to Paracelsus would first 
have led to a satisfactory footnote on Melosynae, all lingering doubts 
stilled by the treacherous no sé qué se dixo; whereafter the investi- 
gator, by now alert as he supposes to Lope’s methods, would have 
gone on to find a foolproof recipe for potable gold.“ Stubbornly 
conducted, the pursuit of Nereids would probably have led to 
Alexander ab Alexandro,* and it would have been an extraordinary 
hunter who would have looked farther. Leo Suabius might have 
slept undisturbed. 

There are snares of other sorts as well, also the result of Lope’s 
using a secondary rather than a direct source. Thus at one point 
Ludovico somewhat irrelevantly remarks, “Salomén aplic6 di- 
uinamente a las generaciones que van y vienen el fluxo y refluxo de 
las ondas” (221). The fourth verse of the first chapter of Ecclesiastes 


*1 Compendium, p. 51. Observe again the effect on Lope’s language. 

8 Lope does elsewhere mention “Erasmo en sus adagios” (BAF, XXXIV, 
342b). 

"The formula taken by Lope from Leo Suabius’ Compendium is, word for 
word, that of Paracelsus in his treatise Chirurgiae minoris (loc. cit., p. 115b). 

*% Possibly with Benedetto Varchi as a guide. In his Lezioni (Fiorenza, 
Filippo Giunti, 1590), Varchi makes reference to the passage on tritons and 
nereids (p. 122), and specifically to Theodorus Gaza and Georgius Trapezuntius; 
moreover, in a discourse on the animating spirit of the universe, he cites both 
Plato and Virgil (p. 12), linked as in Suabius: a further minor but illuminating 
example of the manner in which the same information migrates from book to 
book. Lope was anything but exceptional in his habit of gleaning. F. Castro 
Guisasola, Observaciones sobre las fuentes literarias de la Celestina (Madrid, 1924), 
has shown similar borrowings in that work. The technique is common. 
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actually reads: “Generatio praeterit et generatio advenit; terra 
autem in aeternum stat.’”’ The divina aplicacién is absent. 

However a moment before, Ludovico had recalled that ‘‘Miran- 
dulano dixo que la materia estaua en vna cama del mar, en esta 
esfera de las cosas generables y corruptibles (220-221).” Still 
earlier, he had already been put in mind of the same writer, specifi- 
eally of his Heptaplus: 


No se entienden aqui los que dize Pico Mirandulano, aquel milagro 
florentin, como lo son todos los ingenios de aquella patria, en su Heptaplo, 
que disfragan la filosofia con el ornamento de las palabras, porque en los 
que yo digo falta toda la razén de lo bueno (210). 


A few lines below he speaks of Plato: 


Mejor dixérades enigmas; que si Platén emboluié su filosofia en escuros 
términos, los poetas . . . deuen vsar los mas faciles. 


So much is sufficient to identify Pico’s: 


Plato noster involucris aenigmatum, fabularum velamine, mathematicis 
imaginibus, & sub obscuris recedentium sensuum indiciis sua dogmata 
occultavit, ut & ipse dixerit in epistolis, neminem ex his quae scripserit 
suam sententiam de divinis aperte intellecturum, & re minus compro- 
baverit.™ 


Which rightly suggests that the cama del mar is close at hand: 


Est enim in sphaera hac rerum generabilium & corruptibilium stante 
materia, quasi alveo mari uti fluxus refluxusque undarum perpetuus in- 
desinens abeuntium & adventantium formarum commeatio.* 


Here is a fluzo y refluxo de las ondas. But what startles is the fol- 
lowing sentence: “Generatio, scilicet, praeterit, ut inquit Salomon, 
& generatio advenit; terra autem stat in aeternum.” 

The divina aplicacién is not Solomon’s, not strictly Pico della 
Mirandola’s, in a sense not Lope’s. Perhaps it may be called an 
accident, a scribal error; completely understandable psychologically, 
but only in the light of two further ‘accidents,’ Lope’s mention of 
Mirandulano in another connection, and Mirandulano’s quotation 
from Solomon at precisely this juncture. 

How many times the student of Lope must unwittingly sell gato 

* Opera omnia, Be ~‘leae, ex officina Henrici Petrina, 1572, 1,2. The thought 
recurs in Lope. See D&émaso Alonso’s entertaining discussion of a Lopean refrito 


in Poesta espafiola, Madrid, 1950, pp. 489 and following. 
% Tbid., p. 13. 
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por liebre, Paracelsus for Leo Suabius,”* it is more comfortable not 
to know. They must be innumerable. That much is revealed by 
what has already been seen of Lope’s method of composition. Yet 
perhaps both the number of cases and their real importance can be 
exaggerated, though hardly very much. Their real importance, be- 
cause, while it is absolutely essential to know that Lope is prone to 
quote at second hand, it is at least from his own point of view an 
academic question whether in a given instance a quotation is or is 
not made from the original source. Virgil is as much Virgil to Lope 
in a marginal nete of Suabius as in the Aeneid itself. One is in any 
case long since accustomed to going about with suspended judgment 
in matters that affect him. It is a useful exercise. 

Also, the number of cases is probably a trifle less imposing than 
might be imagined at first blush. Lope may have felt constrained 
to inention his Levinus Lemnius because he believed he ought to 
make acknowledgment; or because an alert enemy might otherwise 
throw his indebtedness up to him; or because the mention lent 
authority to his own compositions; or because it was folly not to 
display his information; or from a combination of reasons. But he 
does mention him.”” And if we do not know Lope de Vega well 
enough to determine exactly why, we do know enough to count on 
such assistance, frequently given. We shall continue merely to 
suspect or entirely to miss a great many cases of these borrowings; 
or indeed to be downright certain that we have one before us, and 
be helpless to pin it down. But not quite so often as we might fear. 

Meanwhile one is grateful for that assistance here, for the way in 
which after all these years it enables us to follow the writer into his 
study and watch him work, and for the small light it throws on one 
corner of the library that must some day be reconstructed by an 
unusually well informed and bold investigator. 

Unusually bold he must be, in fact. Lope probably did possess 
such standard classics as Tacitus, Seneca, and Virgil, as he cer- 
tainly possessed the Bible. But the assumption remains an as- 
sumption, however reasonable, until there is stronger evidence at 
hand than an occasional literal translation or edifying quotation 
from these authors. 


*6 Wherever Paracelsus is quoted, as in the dedication to Lo cierto por lo 
dudoso (Ac., XI), Leo Suabius is the probable source. 

*7 At least three times outside La Dorotea: in El peregrino en su patria (ed. i 
Obras sueltas, p. 201); in Ei bobo del colegio (Ac.N., XI, p. 541); and in the Cuestién | 
sobre el honor debido a la poesia (Obras escogidas, ed. Sainz de Robles, II [Madrid, 
1946], p. 1509a). 
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Thus the references transcribed, via Lemnius, to Jeremiah, 
Isaiah and St. Luke, are followed by some very concrete allusions to 
St. Augustine, absent from Lemnius: 


Fer.—La astrologia y tales ciencias dixo Agustino que eran mds para 
exercitar los ingenios que para iluminar las mentes de los hombres a la 
verdadera sabidurfa. 


Jut.—S8u detestacién hallaréis en el mismo, en el tomo primero, y en 
el octauo contra los vanos astrélogos vna inuectiua (289). 


Now in the Index to the monumental ten-volume sixteenth 
| century edition of St. Augustine the following entries occur, among 
others, under the heading Astra, Astrologia, Astronomia: 


Astrologia vanitas detestata: To. I, 21GH; 24B; 29G et sequenti; 
95AB. 

Astronomia et aliae tales scientiae, magis ad exercenda ingenia quam 
ad illuminandas vera sapientia mentes hominum: Ibid. [l.e., To. 
V, 170L] 

Contra Astrologos vanos, invectio: To. VIII, 43D. 


References are to folios of the Confessions, the Liber primus contra 
Academicos, Enarratio in Psalmum XXXI and the City of God. 
Lope may have studied all these works at length and with reverent 
attention, but he did not do so this time. This time the Index 


sufficed. A mere comparison proves this, though a further proof is 
the absence of the word invectio from the invective itself. 

Is the passage to be taken as evidence that Lope owned or had 
access to all ten volumes, and not only To. I, where the Index is? 
Quite probably. But on this occasion the Index was sufficient. 
Lope himself was phenomenal enough without being credited with 
wider knowledge and a vaster memory than he actually possessed. 


Epwin 8. Morsy 
University of California 
Berkeley 





DID TIRSO EMPLOY COUNTERPASSION IN HIS 
BURLADOR DE SEVILLA? 


E spiritual damnation of Don Juan by Tirso de Molina posed 

no problem either to the famous Mercedario himself or to his 
contemporary fellow-Christians. For them it was a simple matter 
of dogma. Divine justice dooms unrepentant mortal sinners to 
everlasting punishment.' But does not Don Juan express repen- 
tance? 

Deja que llame 
quien me confiese y absuelva, 


he cries, only to be told 
No hay lugar; ya acuerdas tarde, 
and to feel, immediately thereafter, the pangs of hell: 


jQue me quemo! jQue me abraso! 
j Muerto soy!? 


The modern reader is inclined to ask: ‘Did God deal fairly with 


Don Juan?” And there is further cause for modern uneasiness in 
this matter. It would even appear that the Lord, the all-mighty 
Judge, rejecting the standard ruies of chivalry and fair play, had 
recourse to deceit in meting out His punishment. In the scene in 
which Don Juan has kept his promise to come to dinner with the 
statue, we read: 


Don Juan. Ya he cenado; haz que levanten 
la mesa. 
Don Gon. Dame esa mano; 
no temas, la mano dame. 
Don Juan. {Eso dices? ;Yo, temor? 
jQue me abraso! ;No me abrases 
con tu fuego... 
. ho me aprietes! (pp. 288-289). 


But Don Gonzalo does not let him go. Instead, the burlador dies 
and sinks into Hell. 


1 See below, quotation from Azpilcueta, for a justification of this rtatement. 
* Tirso de Molina, El burlador de Sevilla, ed. Américo Castro, Cls 8 Caste- 
llanos (Madrid, 1932), p. 289. All future references to the Burlador will be to this 
edition. 
123 
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The deceit we have mentioned, especially as contained in the 
no temas of Don Gonzalo, seems evident, and could be singled out 
as incompatible with the Christian concept of God. Such being 
the case, and without wishing to take upon himself the role of an 
advocatus Dei, one may suggest a possible solution of the problem 
by calling attention to the principle of counterpassion as employed 
by Dante in choosing the kind of punishment bestowed upon the 
denizens of the Inferno. Not that we wish to claim an influence 
on Tirso by the great Italian poet. It may be true, however, that 
if Fr. Gabriel Téllez was the gran tedlogo* that most of his com- 
mentators have seen in him, he must have come upon the idea of 
counterpassion either in his reading of St. Thomas’ commentary 
on the Fifth Book of Aristotle’s Ethics, or in his other theological 
studies.‘ Counterpassion may be defined as the principle whereby 
justice demands that a sin receive retribution first and foremost in 
kind, “that the penalty should be of the same sort as the injury 
inflicted.”* But in order to clarify and limit the meaning of the 
term to the needs of this paper, it may be sufficient to recall how 
Dante used it, bearing in mind at the same time that some of the 
best examples abandon the realm of the physical for the more elusive 
psychological and spiritual. An excellent specimen of the latter 
tyne presents itself to the poet immediately upon crossing the portals 
of Hell. A pandemonium assails his ears: 


Diverse lingue, orribili favelle, 
parole di dolore, accenti d’ira, 
voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle 
facevano un tumulto, il qual s’aggira 
sempre in quell’aura sanza tempo tinta, 
come la rena quando turbo spira. 


It comes from people who in life had been either lukewarm or 
neutral, mingled together to form the numberless throng 


. . » di coloro 
che visser sanza infamia e sanza lodo.*® 


*The theological erudition of Tirso is commonly recognized among his 
critics. While in Santo Domingo, Tirso “leyé tres cursos de teologia,” as Castro 
states (ed. cit., p. viii). 

‘For a succinct discussion of counterpassion, see Alan H. Gilbert, Dante’s 
Conception of Divine Justice (Durham, N. C., 1925). 

§ Gilbert, op. cit., p. 76. 

* Inferno, III, 25-36, ed. Giuseppe Vandelli, Societ&é Dantesca Italiana (Milano, 
Hoepli, 1929). All future references to the Divina Commedia will be to this 
edition. 
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According to Dante, such men and women, far from being calm 
and collected on earth, are subconsciously in constant agitation 
and turmoil, pursued and driven on by an everpresent fear of being 
disturbed. Thus by choosing the way of inaction they have really 
cast themselves in such spiritual unrest that, when they reach their 
proper place in Hell, their true state is made manifest. For, as 
the poet continues: 


E io, che riguardai, vidi una insegna 
che girando correva tanto ratta, 
che d’ogni posa mi parea indegna; 
e dietro le venia si lunga tratta 
di gente, ch’io non averei creduto 
che morte tanta n’avesse disfatta .. . 
Questi sciaurati, che mai non fur vivi, 
erano ignudi, stimolati molto 
da mosconi e da vespe ch’eran ivi. (Inf., III, 52-66.) 


Thus counterpassion is used both to disclose the real spiritual nature 
of these wretches and to prescribe their fitting punishment. A 
second example that we may recall concerns the punishment meted 
out to tyrants and conquerors. In life these criminals have reveled 
in bloodshed. Consequently, in death their just punishment con- 
sists of being confined perpetually in a river of boiling blood (Inf, 
XII, 100-139.) A third and last case, one in which the poet makes 
sure that his readers shall not let pass un-noticed the source of the 
type of punishment he chooses for the various sins, deals with the 
Provengal poet Bertran de Born. Tradition reports him as having 
aroused young Henry of England against his own father, Henry IT. 
Dante meets Bertran in the ninth pouch of the Eighth Circle, where 
dwell the sowers of discord, that is, those who have severed what 
nature has united. 


Io vidi certo, ed ancor par ch’io ’! veggia, 
un busto sanza capo andar si come 
andavan li altri della trista greggia; 

e ’l capo tronco tenea per le chiome, 
pésol con mano a guisa dilanterna .. . 

Quando diritto al pié del ponte fue, 
levd ’] braccio alto con tutta la testa, 
per appressarne le parole sue, 

che fuoro: “Or vedi la pena molesta . . . 
E perché tu di me novella porti, 
sappi ch’ i’ son Bertram dal Bornio, quelli 
che diedi al Re giovane i ma’ conforti. 
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Io feci il padre e ’] figlio in sé rebelli . . . 
Perch’io parti’ cosi giunte persone, 
partito porto il mio cerebro, lassol, 
dal suo principio ch’é in questo troncone. 
Cosi s’osserva in me lo contrapasso.” (Inf., XXVIII, 118-142.) 


Summing up, in all three of the above passages it is to be noted 
that: 1. The quality of the punishment is given prominence over 
the quantity. 2. Taken allegorically, these episodes, as do most 
of the others portrayed in the Inferno, represent evil men, not so 
much as they are in Hell, but as they actually live onearth. 3. The 
validity of the justice involved, the counterpassion, is confirmed 
only because the sinners have commited their crimes of their own 
free will.” 

If Tirso’s paternity of El condenado por desconfiade were uni- 
versally accepted, one could cite with more confidence some pas- 
sages extremely applicable to our discussion, since they treat ex- 
plicitly of the spiritual state of sinners both in life and death. 
Again an example from the Inferno by way of clarification. Ap- 
palled by the inhuman aspect of treachery, Dante wonders how a 
person guilty of such a sin can remain alive, that is, continue as a 
member of the human community. As a matter of fact, he doesn’t, 
as Dante is told upon reaching Tolomea, the second last place he 
visits in Hell. Here the explanation is given how it is that Branca 
Doria, who “as yet is not dead, but eats and drinks, and sleeps 
and puts on garments,” has actually been there for several years 
already: 

sappie che tosto che |’anima trade 
come fec’io, il corpo suo 1’é tolto 
da un demonio, che poscia il governa 


mentre che ’] tempo suo tutto sia volto. 
Ella ruina in si fatta cisterna. (Inj., XX XIII, 129-133.) 


Similarly in the Condenado, Tirso on three different occasions 
refers to Enrico as a body whose soul has left it, and is already 
suffering the torments of Hell: 


Paulo. A éste han llamado Enrico. 

Pedrisco. Sera otro. 
£Querfas tui que fuese este mal hombre, 
que en vida esta ya ardiendo en los infiernos? 


7 This point must be borne in mind presently when we shall examine the 
various examples of counterpassion, and the death scene, in the Burlador. 
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And ten verses below: 


Pedrisco. Mire y calle, 
que somos pobres, y este desalmado 
no nos eche en la mar. 


Finally, six pages later: 


Pedrisco. Pues aqueste ya esté ardiendo 
en los infiernos.*® 


In other words, as far as Pedrisco is concerned, and unbeknown to 
him (but perhaps not so to Tirso de Molina!), Enrico represents 
a perfect example of Aristotelian-Thomistic counterpassion. The 
equation that like begets like, or better still, that like is like is clearly 
portrayed. Fiendish Enrico behaves like a devil because it is the 
devil who is in control of his body while his soul “ya esté ardiendo 
en los infiernos.”’ 

Transferring this to the case of Don Juan, it follows that if it 
may be proved that Fr. Gabriel Téllez looked upon him as a de- 
salmado, as one already in Hell, then no deceit could have been 
involved in the oft-quoted “dame esa mano.” Don Gonzalo’s 
request and his action in dragging him down with the sinking tomb 
would exist in the play merely as a symbol, and solely for the benefit 
of the un-indoctrinated spectator. 

The Burlador contains much more internal evidence of counter- 
passion, whether intentional or subconscious, than the Condenado. 
Indeed, the play opens with a clear-cut example of its use even in 
lay justice. It concerns the way the King of Naples reacts towards 
Duchess Isabela upon discovering her moral transgression. With 
utter indifference to her presence, he orders Don Pedro to take her 
in custody. This slight hurts her pride, so she addresses the King 
saying: 

Gran sefior, volvedme el rostro. 
To which the King significantly replies: 


Ofensa a mi espalda hecha 
es justicia y es razén 
castigalla a espaldas vueltas. (p. 173.) 


That is to say, both justice and reason find it equitable that the 
transgression be punished in kind. Isabela has of her own free will 


* Tirso de Molina, La prudencia en la mujer, El condenado por desconfiado 
(Buenos Aires, Espasa-Calpe, 1943), pp. 124 and 130. The word desalmado, 
underscored by this writer, can have only a spiritual meaning since Enrico is 
still alive. 
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decided to ignore the obligation and courtesy she owes to her king. 
Consequently, counterpassion dictates that she receive disregard 
and discourtesy from him in his administration of justice.’ The two 
following examples are, most likely, more indicative of Tirso’s 
pattern of thinking or imagination than of intentional counter- 


passion, but still they hold to the theme that like begets like. One | 


appears at the end of the first Jornada, where Tisbea, by this time 
a much wiser woman, exclaims: 


Yo soy la que hacia siempre 

de los hombres burla tanta; 

que siempre las que hacen burla, 
vienen a quedar burladas. (p. 210.) 


The other is found in the comment of Catalinén upon being told 
by Don Juan that he intends to deceive Dofia Ana: 


No lo apruebo. 
Tu pretendes que escapemos 
una vez, sefior, burlados; 
que el que vive de burlar 
burlado habré de escapar 
pagando tantos pecados 
de una vez. (p. 227.) 


Of similar import is the striking parallel in phraseology between 
the utter indifference with which the burlador is willing to visit the 
world with fire and brimstone provided he (or his friends in evil) 
gain his evil purposes, and the retributory mode of hisdeath. Upon 
being informed by the Marqués de la Mota that Dofia Ana, who 
loves the marqués, has been destined by the king for another man’s 
hand, Don Juan gives his friend the following advice: 


Quien tan satisfecho vive 
de su amor, jdesdichas teme? 
Sacalda, solicitalda, 
escribilda y engafialda, 
y el mundo se abrase y queme. (p. 224), 


Little suspecting, however, that much sooner than he had antic- 
ipated, he was going to need practically the same identical words 
for himself, as the stony hand of the Comendador refused to let 
his go: 

Don Juan. jQue me quemo! ;Que me abraso! (p. 289.) 


* The inseparable inter-relation between free will, justice, and counterpassion 
must not be lost sight of from now on. 
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Counterpassion plays, likewise, an important, if not decisive, 
role in the search for a solution to two major problems arising in 
the death scene of the Burlador. The first has been already men- 
tioned—the presumed deceit involved in Don Gonzalo’s ““Dame esa 
mano, no temas.”’ The second has to do with the denying of a 
confessor in extremis to Don Juan. 

In asking for Don Juan’s hand, even if with a deceitful inten- 
tion, the Comendador was acting fully in accordance with the 
principle of counterpassion, since he was dealing with a man who 
had made deception the norm of his moral life. Indeed, on at 
least three occasions Don Juan had given his hand in false faith. 


dame, duquesa, la mano (p. 166), 


he said to Isabela when the latter called for help upon discovering 
her betrayal. And to the hesitating Aminta his false words were: 


dame esa mano’? 
y esta voluntad confirma 
con ella; 


and again a few verses below: 


Juro a esta mano, sefiora . . . 
de cumplirte la palabra. (p. 259.) 


As for the deceitful intention attributed to Don Gonzalo when 
he asked Don Juan not to be afraid to give him his hand, an inten- 
tion justified by the often quoted “no temas,” it may be properly 
claimed that the two words were spoken for quite a different reason. 
There seems to be justification that they were uttered with a taunt- 
ing feeling of scorn, since Don Gonzalo felt convinced that the 
burlador was a coward at heart. In fact, he told him so at least 
on two occasions. Once as he lay dying: 


Seguirdte mi furor; 
que es traidor, y el que es traidor 
es traidor porque es cobarde. (p. 238.) 


And once again at the church when Don Juan came to keep his 
supper date: 


Don Gon. El muerto soy, no te espantes. 
No entend{ que me cumplieras 
la palabra, segtin haces 
de todos burla. 


© Note that these are the exact words that Don Gonzalo addresses to the 
burlador in the death scene (p. 276). 
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Don Juan. Me tienes 
en opinién de cobarde? 
Don Gon. S&i{, que aquella noche hufste 
de mf cuando me mataste. (p. 286.) 


The second problem, the denying of a confessor to Don Juan, 
even though he asked for one, involves more significant theological 
issues. Consequently, it may find in the principle of counterpassion 
a more solid theological explanation, at least as far as the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic concept of Justice envisaged it. Basically, it is one 
entailing the efficacy of sufficient grace. In other words, just to 
what point may a sinner persist in his evil doing, confident that 
Divine Mercy will not remain deaf to his death-bed repentance, a 
repentance perhaps arising more through fear than real contrition? 
In the case of Buonconte da Montefeltro, whom Dante meets in 
the Ante-Purgatory, among those who through violent death have 
postponed repentance until extremely late, the Italian poet opines 
that it is never too late to repent. Or, as the devil put it when he 
came to take away the soul of the well-known sinner, Buonconte: 


O tu del ciel, perché mi privi? 
Tu te ne porti di costui l’etterno 
per una lacrimetta che ’] mi toglie. (Purg., V, 105-107.) 


On the other hand, not all those who have treated the problem 
seem to have been so lenient as Dante. For instance, St. Augustine 
has been quoted by Martin de Azpilcueta as doubting the real 
(but not the presumptive) salvation of those who seek confession 
after delaying until death is upon them. Of greater significance 
to the present discussion, however, is Azpilcueta’s own opinion, 
since he was both a Spaniard and practically a contemporary of 
Tirso de Molina. In his Manual de confesores y penitentes we find 
the following passage so decisively applicable to the case of the 
burlador : 


. se engafian muchos pésando, q qualquier dolor, y herir de pechos, 
y qualquier Miserere mei, basta para el perdé de los pecados mortales, 
y es contricid: pues para ello es menester arrepentimiéto t&é generoso y 
qualificado como est& dicho. Ni repugna a esto q los G mueré estido 
en pecado mortal sin confesid, se presumé morir arrepentidos, y cdtritos, 
si muestra algunas sefiales dello, como si piden cdfessid, o juri obedecer 
a los mandados de la yglesia: ‘0 si no pueden hablar, leuftan las manos 
al cielo, o hieré los pechos, como lo dize Host. Porg esto es verdad, para 
effecto de presumir, G murieré cdtritos, y de no denegarles la absolucié 
de la descomunié, ni la sepultura. Pero no, pa. effecto de morir delate 
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de Dios verdaderaméte cdtritos, si détro de sus almas no tuvier6d arre- 
pétimiéto en la manera susodicha qualificado." 


Don Juan had waited too long before asking for a confessor. He 
did not even ask for one immediately upon feeling the hellish fire 
pervade his whole being. Instead he attempted to defend himself 
and punish the statue of the rash Comendador as he had done in 
life by murdering the real one. He cries out: 


Con la daga he de matarte. 


And only when he realizes that he is striking a vain apparition: 


Mas jay! que me canso en vano 
de tirar golpes al aire, 
does he beg: 
Deja que llame 
quien me confiese y absuelva. (p. 289.) 


Don Gonzalo, however, is not a mere man. He has already told 
Don Juan: 
No alumbres, que en gracia estoy. (p. 277.) 


He is in contact with the Infinite and is not obliged, as St. Augustine 
is, to presume. He knows that Don Juan’s request for confession 
does not come from an aborrecimiento del pecado, and so is perfectly 
justified in refusing him a confessor. 

Taken from the point of view of counterpassion, the refusal is 
quite as valid, if not more so, since it approaches the problem less 
with respect to Divine Mercy, than as a basic case of Divine Justice, 
if we bear in mind the definition of counterpassion as the principle 
whereby the penalty should be of the same sort as the injury in- 
flicted. It is just that Don Juan be refused the opportunity to 
confess, since on repeated occasions he has sneered at the idea of 
taking time to do so. Even his own father’s warning that some 
day it might be too late proved completely useless: 


Don Diego. Mira que, aunque al parecer 
Dios te consiente y aguarda, 
su castigo no se tarda, 

y que castigo ha de haber 
para los que profandis 

su nombre, que es jiiez fuerte 
Dios en la muerte. 


1 Martin de Azpilcueta, Manual de confesores y penitentes (Barcelona, 1567), 
p. 7. The writer is indebted for this quotation and suggestion for its use and 
application to Professor Otis H. Green. 
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Don Juan. 4En la muerte? 
Tan largo me lo fidis?'* 
De aqui all4 hay gran jornada. 
Don Diego. Breve te ha de parecer. (p. 231.) 


And it proved to be breve, indeed! 

Thus, by the exercise of his Free Will in evil actions, and by 
this obstinate persistence in them, the burlador has so plunged 
himself in sin that as one reads the play, the impression is gained 
that Tirso looked upon him, toc, as a desalmado, as he had done 
with Enrico in the Condenado. The association of Don Juan’s name, 
or person, with that of the devil appears early in the play. Don 
Pedro first suggests the relationship as he informs Octavio of what 
has taken place in the King’s palace soon after the deception of 
Dofia Isabela: 

pero pienso que el Demonio 
en él tomé forma humana. (p. 178.) 


In the same act, Don Juan himself utters a verse, as he begins the 
siege of Tisbea, that in its figurative meaning may be frought with 
tragic irony, as he says to her: 


Don Juan. Muerto soy. 
Tisbea. 4Cémo, si anddis? 
Don Juan, Ando en pena, como veis. (p. 195.) 


Next, it is Batricio who, on seeing Don Juan appear as the uninvited 
guest at his wedding feast, feels like uttering “retro, Satanas” as 
he complains: 
Imagino 
que el demonio le envié. (p. 244.) 


Finally, his servant, Catalinén, who we may be justified in be- 
lieving was as close to his master as any other living person, and 
on whose judgment we should rely with complete confidence, calls 
Don Juan by his right name when, in apostrophising the luckless 
betrothed of Aminta, he says: 


jDesdichado ta que has dado 
en manos de Lucifer! (p. 246.)'* 


"This has been Don Juan’s standard answer to anyone who has seen fit 
to warn him of the inevitable retribution. Undoubtedly it has been a kind of 
leitmotif with which Tirso has stressed his central idea that finally time will not 
be available for Don Juan’s repentance. 

% Arturo Farinelli has already seen in Don Juan the Devil himself. He 
states in his “Don Giovanni, note critiche’”’: ““Non patteggia col demonio perché 
é demonio egli stesso.” Gior. Stor. d. Lett. Ital., XXVII, 2. 
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Such then, is the real person Fray Gabriel Téllez has portrayed 
—a devil incarnate, who, living up to his nature, is first and fore- 
most a deceiver, and who gloats over his evil nature. One may 
conclude that, by the Aristotelian-Thomistic concept of Justice as 
counterpassion, the words: 


Dame esa mano; 
no temas, la mano dame, 
imply no deceit. 
ARCHIMEDE MARNI 
University of Cincinnati 





LA SELVA CONFUSA RESTORED TO CALDERON 


N 1929 La selva confusa was the object of a detailed study by the 
late Professor H. C. Heaton.' Up to this time only one text of 
La selva confusa was known to exist, a manuscript signed by and in 
the hand of Calderén.*? But a play of the same title, under the 
name of Lope de Vega, was said to form part of Parte XXVII, pub- 
lished at Barcelona in 1633, of which there was no known copy. It 
was assumed that Calderén’s play was taken from Lope’s. Then 
came Heaton’s discovery of the Barcelona Parte XXVII containing 
the text of La selva confusa attributed to Lope, and his comparative 
study of the manuscript and printed versions. After a painstaking 
collation of the two texts Heaton was convinced that the Parte text 
was Lope’s and Calder6én’s manuscript a mere copy. He claimed 
that Calder6n simply copied the original of the Parte text, inserting 
certain lines of his own and making a few alterations to cover up his 
theft. A year later, in 1930; Sr. Gonzdlez Palencia made the same 
claim in his edition of La selva confusa in Volume IX of the new 
Academy edition of the works of Lope de Vega, and revealed that a 
third version of the play, attributed to Lope under the title Selvas y 
bosques de amor, appeared in Parte XXIV (Zaragoza, 1633). Here is 
Gonzdlez Palencia’s summary of the relationship between the texts: 


Del cotejo que hemos hecho de los tres textos para nuestra edicién, se 
concluye con bastante claridad que es de Lope La selva confusa de la 
Parte XX VII y el texto que se reproduce bajo el titulo de Selvas y bosques 
de amor, y que Calderén amplificé unos pasajes y modificé otros en el 
manuscrito autégrafo que guarda la Biblioteca Nacional. Pudiera ex- 
plicarse como ejercicio de la primera época de Calderén el hecho de haber 
tomado esta comedia con 4nimo de mejorarla, y que por eso no la in- 
cluyera luego en la lista de las suyas, que envié al Duque de Veragua 
poco antes de su muerte. En mas de un pasaje todavia se ven vacilar 
en el manuscrito los versos o palabras que habfan de verificar el ensamblaje 
de lo afiadido por Calderén con lo existente de Lope. 


No one has challenged the claims of Heaton and Gonzalez Palen- 
cia, though it should be noted that Professors Morley and Bruerton, 
whilst accepting their findings, regard the play as doubtful Lope.* 

1“On La selva confusa attributed to Calderén,” PMLA, XLIV (1929), 243- 
273 


Ed. G. T. Northup, RHi, XXI (1909). 
* Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias (New York, 1940), pp. 340-341. 
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And H. W. Hilborn has shown that, on the grounds of versification, 


the play cannot be, as Heaton suggested, the lost Zl desdichado of 
Lope which, appearing in the first Peregrino list, must have been 
written before 1604.4 La selva confusa, however, is still allowed to 
pass as Lope’s, and Calderén stands charged with a most brazen 
theft. It is the purpose of this essay to show that the play in fact 
is Calder6n’s own. As a result of a recent visit to Barcelona when 
I had occasion to examine the text of Parte XX VII and compare it 
with Northup’s edition of Calder6n’s manuscript, my interpretation 
of the differences between manuscript and printed texts is precisely 
the opposite of that of Heaton and Gonzalez Palencia. There is, 
to my mind, conclusive proof that the text attributed to Lope is a 
corrected and amended version of Calder6n’s manuscript, that what 
has been interpreted as Calder6én’s misguided elaboration is an 
earlier form of a text that was pruned and shorn, perhaps by Cal- 
der6n himself; in short, that the text of Parte XX VII is Calderén’s 
own play, wrongly attributed to Lope. Calderén in fact is cleared 
of the charge of plagiary.® 


In some four instances at least the text of the Barcelona edition 
contains defective stanza forms which are complete in the manu- 
script. In a passage of e-a romance :* 


Cartos Decir al Duque que yendo 
con una veloz carrera 
en un caballo, cayé 
desde aquestas mismas pefias. 


Ferre La verdad, Carlos, es esa; 
pues corriendo su fortuna, 
hoy mi envidia le despefia. 


the missing line is supplied by the manuscript : 
y que el Po le dio sepulchro. 


Gonzdlez Palencia, who in the Academy edition lists the variant 
readings of the manuscript and of Selvas y bosques de amor, even down 
to the spelling of a word, has for some reason omitted the manu- 


* “The Versification of La selva confusa,”” MLN, LIII (1933), 193-194. 

5I hope in a later essay to discuss the more recent work of Professor Heaton 
reflecting on the integrity of Calderén, found in the introduction to his edition of 
La cruz en la sepultura (New York University Press, 1948) and “‘Calderén and Zi 
magico prodigioso,”” HR, XIX (1951), pp. 11-36, 93-103. 


*I quote where possible from the easily accessible text of the new Academy 
edition of Lope’s works, Vo'. IX. 
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script reading which corrects this passage, and has left it defective. 
Again, an incomplete redondilla: 


CELIA Efetos son de quien ama; 
sin duda que quieres bien. 


Firora Esctichame, pues la fama... 
is completed by the manuscript: 


Dime, por tu vida, a quién. 


This time the procedure of Gonzdlez Palencia is quite inexplicable; 
the correct line is provided, but instead of listing it as a variant 
reading of the manuscript, the editor has placed it within square 
brackets as if supplied by himself. 

In Act II Calder6n’s manuscript provides the missing line of a 
décima: 

{Quién vié confusién mds brava? (p. 363b.) 

At the beginning of Act III it explains the presence of a single 
quatrain of romance in i-a. Following a passage in octaves the 
Barcelona text reads: 


CELIA Ya vuelve a su locura. 
Sale Fadrique solo. 
FapriqueE Si se permite a quien muere 
decir, Flora, sus desdichas, 
escichame atentamente 
para que yo te las diga. (p. 379a.) 


Here there is a blank heptasyllable, four lines of romance in 7-a, 
followed by a long passage of romance in e-e. The manuscript reads: 


CELIA Ya se vuelve a su locura. 
FapriquE Si se permite a quien muere 
decir, Flora, sus desdichas 
escichame atentamente. (p. 379a.) 


Evidently the line of Celia passed unnoticed at the end of the octaves 
and became a heptasyllable, and a new line was added to make the 
remaining three lines into a quatrain in i-a. In fact, the lines are 
merely the first quatrain of the passage of romance in e-e. 

Elsewhere, difficult and sometimes meaningless passages of the 
printed text appear correctly in the manuscript. Here are two ex- 
amples from the play’s first scene. In a long speech to his brother 
Felipe, Fadrique asks: 
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4Con quién traté de tu agravio, 

o qué razones soberbias 

has ofdo en tu desprecio? 

ser bienquisto; jquién creyera 

que porque me quieran todos 

un hermano me aborrezca? (p. 347a.) 


The words “ser bienquisto” have no meaning. But in Calderén’s 
manuscript they are preceded by two lines omitted in the printed 
text: 


{Qué armas previne en tu ofensa? 
Todos mis delitos son. . . . 


A little later Fadrique speaks the following lines to Felipe: 


Un dia me das de plazo; 

no le quiero, porque sepas 

que no he de vivir un dia 

volviendo atrds la cabeza. 

Porque viviendo contigo 

era ya, Felipe, fuerza 

vivir mirando tus manos, 

morir guardando tu lengua. (p. 348a.) 


For the line “era ya, Felipe, fuerza’”’ the printed text has the mean- 
ingless “era, en Felipe, ya fuerza.” 

The text of the Barcelona edition, then, contains a number of 
defective passages which are explained by Calder6n’s manuscript. 
This fact allows of the possibility, at least, of the manuscript being 
the ultimate source of the printed text. 


The relationship between the manuscript version and that of 
the printed text can be seen in this analysis of verse forms: 


ACT I 
Manuscript Barcelona text 
1-81 silvas 81 1- 21 21 
82-367 romance e-a 286 22-300 279 
368-499 redondillas 132 301-407 107 
500-591 romance a-e 92 408-499 92 
592-735 redondillas 144 500-623 124 
736-804 tercetos 69 
805-992 redondillas 188 624-803 180 
993-1091 décimas 99 804-923 120 
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ACT II 


1092-1123 redondillas 32 924-943 20 
1124-1155 octavas 32 944-975 32 
1156-1305 décimas 150 976-1124 149 
1306-1749 redondillas 444 1125-1556 432 
1750-2076 romance ¢-o 328* 1557-1884 328 
* Northup omitted one line in numeration 
ACT III 
2077-2180 octavas 104 1885-1988 104 
2181-2288 romance e-e 108 1989-2133 145 


2134-2147 14 
2289-2350 romance e-e 62 2148-2209 62 


2351-2658 redondillas 308 2210-2517 308 
2659-2754 sestinas 96 2518-2619 102 
2755-2886 romance u-a 132 2620-2763 144 
2887-3026 silvas 140 2764-2896 133 


In the following pages I propose to consider only the main cases 
of divergence to which Heaton devoted the greater part of his study. 
They suffice to establish beyond doubt that the manuscript is the 
earlier version. 

The play’s opening scene contains twenty-one lines of silva in the 
Barcelona edition against eighty-one in Calderén’s manuscript. 
Both Heaton and Gonzdlez Palencia take the Barcelona text to be 
the nearer to the original, both assume that Calderén is here 
elaborating the lines of the source, needlessly and unnaturally re- 
tarding the play’s exposition with his lyrical flights. Their claim is 
contrary to all the evidence. That the shorter version is superior 
suggests at once that it is the final rather than the first form: the 
young Calderén, giving free rein to his poetic impulse, might have 
begun his play with the lines of the manuscript; but a theatre man- 
ager or perhaps Calder6én himself would, with a performance in view, 
have cut the lines to the barest minimum to speed up the play’s 
beginning. Again, if the manuscript were a modified version of the 
printed text it would be impossible to explain its suppression of the 
command to the servants to withdraw, a most necessary detail which 
may well have been overlooked by Calderén in his manuscript, and 
added when his text was prepared for the theatre.’ But there is a 
much more significant clue. The printed text wrongly ascribes to 
Carlos the lines: 


Mas jqué venis hablando 
todo hoy los tres a solas mormurando? (p. 344b.) 


7 Heaton himself admits a difficulty here (op. cit., p. 264). 
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when they are clearly Fadrique’s; for it is against Fadrique that the 
other three are plotting. In Calder6n’s manuscript Fadrique, after 
a long speech, turns to Felipe and to the others and asks: 


Mas jqué venis hablando 
todo hoy los tres a solas mormurando? 


This is, without doubt, the original version. Later, when in the 
process of cutting and revising this opening passage, Fadrique’s long 
speech was removed, these lines no longer have any point; only if 
Fadrique was speaking can the others have been murmuring and 
plotting among themselves. The lines remain, wrongly ascribed, 
providing proof of the relationship between the manuscript and the 
printed text. 

One of the most important differences between the two texts 
occurs at the beginning of the third scene of Act I where Calderén’s 
manuscript contains a passage of tercetos not found in the Barcelona 
edition. In the play’s first scene Fadrique, the natural son of 
Fabricio, Duke of Milan, leaps into the river Po to escape death at 
the hands of his jealous half brother Felipe. Fadrique is presumed 
dead, and Felipe, with his friends Carlos and Leonelo, resolve to 
tell the Duke that he fell from his horse and was drowned. The 
scene moves across the river Po where Flora, daughter of the Duke 
of Mantua, tells Celia that her father has sent his envoy Otén to the 
Duke of Milan offering her in marriage to Felipe. In scene three 
the action returns to Milan. The Barcelona text begins: 


CaRLos Paréceme que has sentido 

las nuevas del casamiento. 
Feure De Fadrique el fin violento 

causa de mi pena ha sido. 
CaRLOs Bien fingiste la cafda 

y el llanto a tu falsa fe. 
Feurrpe La cafda si lo fué, 

mas la pena no es fingida. 
CaRLos Si tu envidia pretendié 

su muerte jqué estdés ans{? 
Feure Yo su ausencia pretend{, 

Carlos, que su muerte no. (p. 356a.) 


Felipe has evidently just come from his father, the Duke, to whom 
he has lied about the manner of Fadrique’s death and he has learned 
that he is to marry Flora; Felipe’s friends mistake the reason for his 
grief. The tercetos of Calder6én’s manuscript immediately preceding 
the above-quoted lines, are taken up with this scene in which Felipe 
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comes to his father to break the news of Fadrique’s death, and is told 
of his bride-to-be. This is one of the passages on which Heaton 
bases his certainty that the Barcelona edition represents an earlier 
text than Calder6n’s manuscript. He writes: 


This scene is wanting in the edition of 1633, and for good reason. In the 
lines which are spoken by the few persons who take part in it, there is not 
a single fact of which we are not duly apprised in the lines which immedi- 
ately precede or follow it. Fabricio does not appear again in the action, 
although we should expect him to be on hand at least in the final recogni- 
tion scene when his son Fadrique, whose voluntary leap into the river Po 
has not resulted in his death, is finally identified in the person of the 
gardener employed on the grounds of the Duke of Mantua’s temporary 
retreat.® 


Heaton regards it as inconceivable that, in the original conception 
of the action, Fabricio was intended as a character to appear only 
in this one short scene, or that the scene itself, to him entirely super- 
fluous, entered into the author’s draft of the plot. He concludes that 
the scene has been included by someone other than the author of the 
play, and that the Madrid manuscript of which it forms an integral 
part is not the author’s original. The facts, however, suggest the 
contrary. The lines of Felipe and Carlos follow so naturally upon 
the passage of tercetos that it is doubtful if it could have been so 
successfully interpolated. And is it likely that a dramatist who does 
not present on stage the actual meeting of Felipe and his father 
would make no mention of it, and risk leaving the important lines 
quoted above obscure? Had the original contained the passage of 
tercetos, on the other hand, it may well have been cut when the 
manuscript was revised with a view to production, precisely because 
it is responsible for the single appearance of the Duke of Milan. 
Having removed the Duke, the action would naturally be taken up 
where he makes his exit. 

Two fishermen who make a single appearance in Calderén’s 
manuscript have no place in the Parte text. They are responsible 
in the manuscript for Fadrique’s rescue from the waters of the Po: 


El Duque de Mantua, dentro. 


Duque jGran desdicha! jInfeliz suerte! 
Socorrelde, pescadores, 
a quien en tantos rigores 
esté bebiendo su muerte. 


* Op. cit., pp. 251-252. 
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FLORA 
Duque 


FLoRa 


Duque 


OTAVIO 


Prscapor I 
Pescapor II 


FLORA 
DuquE 


FADRIQUE 


Sale alborotado. 


{Qué es esto? 
jAcudid volando 
con las alas de los remos, 
que en los iltimos extremos 
esté un hombre agonizando! 
Ayudadle, pues. 
{Qué es esto? 
Qué tienes, sefior? 
jAy, Flora! 
un hombre se ahogaba ahora, 
y si no le acuden presto 
moriré en las ondas. 
Otavio sale. 


Ya 
dos pescadores llegaron, 
que helado el cuerpo sacaron; 
y, aunque sin sentido estd, 
parece que agradecido 
humilde sus plantas toca. 


Sacan dos pescadores a Fadrique desnudo y como que 
sale del agua y échanle en el suelo. 

Ponelde abajo la boca, 

volveré lo que ha bebido. 

Echalde en aqueste suelo. 

jQué gran ldstima, ay de mf! 

Parece que vuelve en sf; 

cubrilde. 
Pénenle una capa. 


jValgame el cielo! (pp. 350-351.) 


There is a reference to them earlier in a speech of the gracioso 


Marcial : 


jOh, si de los pescadores, 

que en breves vasos navegan 

este piélago, ayudado 

milagrosamente fueras! (p. 349.) 


The Barcelona text does not contain the redondilla of Marcial; and 
its version of Fadrique’s appearance is: 
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Dentro Fadrique. 

FaDRIQUE jAy de mf! 

Fiona jInfelice suerte! 
Alli un hombre agonizando, 
con el agua peleando 
esté bebiendo su muerte. 

Y cuando a hablar se provoca, 
apenas el labio mueve, 
cuando por viento agua bebe, 
que es mordazs ?« su boca. 

Ya de una ®/2 arrojado 
en la arena ha parecido, 
de la espuma producido, 
en las ondas engendrado. 

FLoRA Y ya nadando en el suelo 
parece que vuelve en sf. 

CrLia jQué gran léstima! 


Sale mojado. 
FADRIQUE jAy de mf, 
FLORA jQué pena! 
FADRIQUE j Valgame el cielo! (pp. 350-351.) 


Here is another instance of omission to dispense with unnecessary 
characters. The fishermen were removed; so too, Marcial’s redon- 
dilla referring to them. But a later reference of Marcial’s to the 
possibility of Fadrique’s rescue passed unnoticed : 


Que yo no le vi nadar 
en mi vida, pues con eso 
pudo, aunque extrafio suceso, 
de esotra parte pasar 
o por ventura ayudado 
de algin pescador seria. (p. 357b.) 


This provides the clue to the precedence of the manuscript text and 
very conveniently answers an objection of Heaton’s. The Duke’s 
line: 


jGran ventura fué que a nado 
Saliese! (p. 351.) 


is in no way contradictory in Calder6én’s manuscript, as Heaton 
asserted ; Fadrique is saved both by his own efforts and by the aid 
of fishermen. : 

Later in Act I, in a scene between Flora and Celia, Flora claims 
that Fadrique’s behaviour is such that he must be of noble birth, 
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and not the humble person he declares himself to be. One of 
Flora’s arguments runs: 


Mas la sortija del dedo 
con un extremado engaste .. . (p. 354b.) 


to which Celia, in the manuscript version, replies: 


jQué despacio le miraste! 
Pero disculparlo puedo 
con decir que la compré 
por cosa menos pesada; 
que quien siempre al agua nada 
tales prendas procuré. (p. 354b.) 


In the printed text Celia’s speech is reduced to: 


{Qué despacio le miraste! 
Ya responderte no puedo. (p. 354b.) 


Whatever we may think of Celia’s reply in the manuscript, the two 
lines of the printed text, with their admission of failure, are not con- 
sistent with the rest of the scene. Celia is not out-argued by Flora; 
in both texts she counters a further argument which Flora puts 
forward. The longer version of the manuscript is clearly the 
original. 

Act I ends in the manuscript with the following two décimas: 


FLORA A creer lo que sospecho 
el alma se determina, 
que aquese sayal es mina 
del oro que esté en su pecho. 
FapriquE jQuién dejara satisfecho, 
bella Flora, este temor, 
con tener tanto valor 
como en tu sospecha est4? 
4Pero quién, Flora, creerd 
. a un humilde pescador? 
FLoRA Yo te creeré. 
FADRIQUE Si td das 
crédito a la humildad mfa, 
algdn secreto algin dia 
del jardinero sabrds, 
que mas no te diré mds. 
FLoRA Tus razones considero, 
y por entenderlas quiero 
venir mil veces a ofrte. 
Faprique Y yo seré por servirte 
desde hoy tu jardinero. 
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The last two lines of Fadrique’s suggest the ending of a scene or 
act; they round off the conversation between Flora and Fadrique 
and the whole action of the first act with their emphasis on Fadrique’s 
hidden identity. The printed text, however, contains two further 
décimas, hitherto regarded as the work of Lope rejected by Calderén: 


FLora 
FaDRIQUE 
FLORA 
FADRIQUE 
FLORA 
FADRIQUE 
FLORA 
FaDRIQUE 
FLORA 
FADRIQUE 
FLoRA 
FaDRIQUE 
FLORA 
FaDRIQUE 
FLORA 
FAaDRIQUE 
FLORA 
FAaDRIQUE 
FLORA 
FaDRIQUE 


FLORA 
FADRIQUE 
FLORA 
FaDRIQUE 
FLORA 
FAaDRIQUE 
FLORA 
FAaDRIQUE 
FLORA 
FaDRIQUE 
FLORA 
FADRIQUE 
FLORA 
FADRIQUE 
FLORA 
FaDRIQUE 
FLORA 


{Qué sembrards? 
Una flor. 
4Como se llama? 
Esperanza. 
4Crece mucho? 


£Quién la alcanza? 


ZY qué fruta lleva? 
Amor. 
ZQuién la alentard? 
Un favor. 
iY la aumenta? 
En él estriba. 
iE! la alienta? 
El la cultiva. 
£Quién la merece? 
No sé. 
ZY quién la alcanza? 
La fe. 
{Qué flor es? 
La siempreviva. 
i4No es buena? 
Tiene belleza. 
iY alégrate? 
Sélo oflla. 
iY otra no? 
La maravilla. 
ZY qué flor es? 
La firmeza. 
£Quién la tiene? 
Quien empieza. 
4Cémo? 
Sirviendo con veras. 
Yo las tendré. 


Pues qué esperas? 


Fe fiel. 

Yo firmeza altiva. 
jAy, si fueras siempreviva! 
jAy, si maravilla fueras! 
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Far from being rejected stanzas, for which Gonzdlez Palencia made 
the extraordinary claim that only Lope could be their author,’ 
these two décimas are seen to be later additions to the original end- 
ing, and probably Calderén’s own. 

There are few serious differences between the excised version of 
the manuscript and the printed text in Acts II and III. A passage 
in Act III, however, deserves special attention. The Barcelona 
text reads: 


Duque Casi va desesperado. 
iNo le dejéis! jId tras él! 
No vaya solo. 
JACINTA jAy, cruel, 
bien los celos me has pagado! 
Vanse Jacinta y Marcial. 
{Quién vié confusién mds fiera? 
En el alma me ha pesado 
de haberle desengafiado; 
mejor concederle fuera 
su locura. ... (pp. 383-384.) 


Gonzdlez Palencia, in the Academy edition, notes that with the 


exit of Jacinta and Marcial the manuscript ‘‘amplifies the passage 
in this way,” and quotes as follows: 


Duque jPor Dios!, que me ha enternecido 
su furioso pensamiento. 
Oravio jQue tuviese el fingimiento 
con tanto afecto crefdo! 
Duque Esta locura no es mds 
que creer una aprensién 
que esta en la imaginacién. 
Oravio j{Y ya de Flora qué hards? 
Duque Flora, como no le vea 
ni le hablen dél, sosegada 
esté siempre y descansada. 
jPero que una mujer crea 
que esta villana que aqui 
en este punto llegé 
fuese una sefiora! 


9“. . sobre todo las finales, en que cada verso se dialoga con tal rapidez y 
concisién como sélo era capaz Lope de realizar; por eso Calderén suprime en su 
arreglo este vivisimo didlogo . . .” (op. cit., p. xli). 
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OrTavio Yo, 
en la ocasién que lo vi 
facilmente lo creyera. 
{Quién viéd confusién mas fiera? 
Haberle desengafiado 
mejor concederle fuera 
su locura. .. . (p. 384.) 


It will be noted that the final redondilla, as quoted by Gonzdlez 
Palencia, is imperfect in rhyme and meaningless: 
. . « facilmente lo creyera. 
{Quién vié confusién mas fiera? 
Haberle desengafiado 
mejor concederle fuera 
su locura. 


In fact, however, the editor’s quotation is both inaccurate and mis- 
leading. The redondilla appears correctly in the manuscript in the 
same form as in the printed text: 


{Quién vié confusién mds fiera? 
En el alma me ha pesado 
de haberle desengafiado; 
mejor concederle fuera 
su locura. 


Before this redondilla is the odd line: 
facilmente lo creyera. 


But Gonzdlez Palencia has failed to point out that Calderén’s 
manuscript contains a number of excised passages, of which this is 
one. All the lines of the manuscript from the Duke’s “Por Dios! 
que me ha enternecido” down to and including the odd line “facil- 
mente lo creyera’”’ have been crossed out ; moreover, whilst Calder6n 
used black ink for the greater part of the play, he made this correc- 
tion in brown ink, and in the same brown ink has written in the line: 


{Quién vié confusién mds fiera? 


Here is proof that the manuscript reading is not an amplified version 
of that found in the printed text, but the original. Calderén, having 
excised a number of lines, has written a new line to keep the verse 
form intact; and this revised version is exactly the form in which 
the passage appears in the printed text.'° 


© Tt is difficult to account for the procedure of the editor of the Academy 
edition. He has followed closely the Barcelona text, listing variants of the 
Zaragoza edition and of the manuscript, and sometimes using them in the body 
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Heaton correctly identified as the work of Calder6én the passage 
of stilvas with which the play in both texts ends: but since he re- 
garded the rest of the play as Lope’s, he claimed that originally the 
play ended at the point where the silvas begin and that Calderén 
provided a new conclusion. Theories are no longer required to 
show that these silvas are the work of Calderén. 

The Barcelona text is 131 lines shorter than Calder6én’s manu- 
script. Act I, however, is 168 lines shorter, and Act II a further 25, 
so that Act III is 62 lines longer. These figures make perfect sense 
when—and only when—the Barcelona text is seen to derive from 
Calder6én’s manuscript. Act I shows the most serious divergence 
from the original, not only in passages cut and rewritten, but in the 
alteration of individual lines and words. In Act II there are very 
few changes either of words or word order, and by Act III scarcely 
a letter is altered. Moreover, to compensate for the removal of so 
many lines in Act I, in the latter part of Act II and above all in 
Act IIT passages marked for excision have been included. Thus in 
Act I 12 excised lines only were accepted, 31 in Act II and 77 in Act 
III (a total of 120)." 

La selva confusa, then, which appears under Lope’s name in the 
Barcelona edition is Calderén’s, not Lope’s; the printed text is a 
later version of the text found in Calder6én’s manuscript. Thus, 
not only is the play restored to Calder6n, but, much more important, 
Calderén is cleared of the serious charge of plagiarism. 

It is possible, of course, that La selva confusa derives ultimately 
from the lost El desdichado of Lope, but if and when the text of that 
play is discovered it will show, I am convinced, that Calder6n has 
rewritten, not copied out his source. Because the versification of 
La selva confusa is not in keeping with pre-1604 practice, it is not 
necessary to suppose that Lope rewrote El desdichado, which was 


of his own text. But in listing the variant readings of the manuscript he has been 
inconsistent and misleading. Not only does he not distinguish between excised 
passages and the rest of the text, but he sometimes amends the very passages he 
quotes. In the example considered above, for example, the final five lines with 
the odd redondilla line would have made it clear that this could not be a case of 
amplification. By omitting the additional line, and by his failure to indicate 
Calder6én’s excisions, the editor makes it appear that here is merely an instance of 
a defective stanza. Earlier, I have noted other cases of defective passages in which 
the manuscript reading has either not been used, or else been incorporated without 
comment or note. Such evidence, had it been provided, would have at once 
called attention to the erroneous assumption that Calderén’s manuscript was a 
copy of the version of the printed text. 
" Heaton’s count is 115. 
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then copied out by Calder6n; it suggests simply that Calderén, if he 
used El desdichado as his model, did not copy but rewrote it.” 


AuBEert E. SLoMAN 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


%T have not been able to consult the text of Selvas y bosques de amor, the 
version of La selva confusa which appeared in Parte XXIV (Zaragoza, 1633). 
The variants listed by Gonzdlez Palencia suggest that it is closer to the manu- 
script text than the Barcelona edition, and more defective. Where, for example, 
the Barcelona edition has completely dispensed with the scene in tercetos, the 
Zaragoza edition omits only the first nineteen lines; it breaks into the original in 
the middle of a stanza and leaves the verse defective. 





VARIA 
LA NOVEDAD Y LAS NUEVAS 


La novedad fué mirada por el espafiol como un riesgo para su forma 
interior de vida. Cabfa en ésta la posibilidad de magnificar o de rebajar 
la conciencia del valor de la persona, dentro de un sistema de trascenden- 
cias preestablecidas por la religién o por la tradicién histérica; era, en 
cambio, rechazado cuanto tendiese a forzar a la persona a salir de sf 
misma, a desligarla de cuanto no fuese su conciencia de estar siendo como 
tenfa que ser. Nada aparecia entonces mds arriesgado que enfrentarse 
con nuevas realidades exteriores, sin conexién con la creencia de estar uno 
ya en donde debe estar. De ahi que escribiese el Dr. Carlos Garcia, en 
1617, (no en Espafia, sino en Paris), que “el entendimiento del espafiol es 
muy medroso y cobarde en lo que toca a la fe y determinacién de la 
Iglesia; porque en el punto en que se le propone [se le invita a analizar ] 
un articulo de fe, allf para y mete raya a toda su sciencia, sabidurfa y 
discurso.”* Por los mismos motivos hab{ia dicho el humanista Sebastian 
de Covarrubias, en 1611, que la novedad “‘suele ser peligrosa por traer 
consigo mudanga de uso antiguo” (Tesoro de la lengua castellana). Antes, 
en el siglo XV, el Marqués de Santillana habfa exhortado a Espafia a 
recobrar la conciencia de sf misma: “‘Si tt retornasses en ti, e cobrasses las 
antiguas costumbres . . ., entonce creeria yo que la altissima e soberana 


piedad del magnffico e poderoso Dios e soberano, piadosamente se toviesse 
contigo.”* Marchando hacia adelante en el tiempo encontramos a don 
Ramén de la Cruz, quien, en 1763, hace dialogar asi a un ristico y a un 
cortesano: 


Feurre. El cura por la Cuaresma 
dijo: ““Novios que se tratan 
sin la bendicién a cuestas, 
estén descomunicados.” 

Garcfa. jBravo chiste! Como de esas 
pataratas dirdé el cura. . 

Feuipe. Si otra proposicién suelta 
por el término, a la Santa [Inquisicién ] 
jjuro a Dios! que he de dar cuenta. 
Sufriremos que nos echen 
la albarda y la gurupera; 
pero no consentiremos 
que a civilizar [‘modificar’] la Iglesia 
se atreva nadie.’ 


1 La oposicién y conjuncién de las dos grandes luminarias de la tierra (Paris, 
1617), Cap. XI. 


* Le chansonnier espagnol d’Herberay des Essarts, edic. de Ch. V. Aubrun, pag. 
22. 


* La civilizacién, en NBAE, XXIII, 100. 
149 
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Nadie, sin embargo, expresé con tanta energia como Quevedo la idea 
latente en el fondo de la conciencia hispana. Roma se perdié, segtin 
él, por “la nueva introduccién del imperio de Julio César. Perdié el 
mundo el querer ser otro, y pierde a los hombres el querer ser diferentes de 
si mismos. Es la novedad tan mal contenta de sf, que cuando se desa- 
grada de lo que ha sido, se cansa de lo que es. Y para mantenerse en 
novedad, ha de continuarse en dejar de serlo, y el novelero tiene por vida 
muertes y fallecimientos perpetuos. Y es fuerza, u que deje de ser 
novelero, u que siempre tenga por ocupacién el dejar de ser.’”* Es decir: 
lo cambiante no es, porque el ser implica permanencia; de suerte que la 
novedad, o ha de estabilizarse, o ha de renunciar a tener ser. Llevado de 
su antipatia por lo nuevo, Quevedo incluye aquf la vida del hombre en la 
regién del ser abstracto e inmutable, cosa que no hace cuando deja de 
pensar en mutaciones sociales y se sume en la autognosis del funcionar 
de su propio existir: 


Ya no es ayer; mafiana no ha llegado; 
hoy pasa, y es, y fué, con movimiento 
que a la muerte me lleva despefiado. 


La vida, gran novelera, es inevitable sucesién de es y de ya no es: 
carece de sustancialidad. Quevedo pretende esencializar el mundo ex- 
terior al hombre, mientras percibe en su experiencia interna una fluencia 
que trabaja en su propio aniquilamiento. Semejante contraste pone de 
manifiesto aspectos importantes del pensamiento espafiol subyacente a su 


lengua y al curso de su vivir.® 

La desestima de la innovacién fué sentida por otros grandes espafioles: 
“Como si la novedad de las cosas nos hubiese de mover, mds que su 
grandeza, a inquirir las causas de ellas,” dice Luis de Granada en el 
Stmbolo de la fe (I, 1, 4). Gracién pondera el valor de renovar la actitud 
estimativa, de una novedad, por decir asi, inmanente: “Los varones 
sabios se valieron siempre de la reflexién, imagindndose llegar de nuevo al 
mundo, reparando en sus prodigios, que cada cosa lo es’”’ (Criticén, I, ii); 
pero arremete con no menor violencia que Quevedo contra los pagados de 
innovacién exterior: ‘‘Andamos mendigando nifierfas en la novedad para 


* Marco Bruto, en Obras completas, edic. Astrana, pag. 589. 

5 Conviene sefialar la diferencia entre Quevedo y su tan leido Montaigne. El 
rechazo de la novedad politica y religiosa en los Essais (I, 22) se funda en el deseo 
de no seguir perturbando la paz ptiblica (Montaigne escribe después de la matanza 
San Bartolomé). En ese capitulo se hace ver la insensatez de muchas costumbres, 
se dice que “les miracles sont selon l’ignorance en quoy nous sommes de !a nature, 
non selon . . . l’estre de la nature; l’assuefaction endort la vue de nostre jugement 
.... L’usage nous desrobe le vray visage des choses.” Pero por motivos de 
utilidad pragmAtica es mejor no cambiar el orden establecido. En tltima instan- 
cia, el relativista Montaigne piensa que en caso de absoluta necesidad, hay que 
hacer como aquel griego que sabia “non seulement commander selon les loix, mais 
aux loix mesmes, quand la necessité publicque le requeroit.”’ 
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acallar nuestra curiosa solicitud con la extravagancia.... Pagdmonos 
de juguetes nuevos, assi de la naturaleza como del arte, haziendo vulgares 
[‘groseros’ ] agravios a los antiguos prodigios por conocidos”’ (ibid., I, iii). 

Era asi muy esperable que la casta espafiola no se interesara en innovar 
dentro del mundo de las cosas y de las ideas, y que mas bien prefiriese 
volver su vista atrdés al hacer planes para el futuro de su tierra y de su 
gente. Su lengua se movié con lentitud, y por eso parecen actuales 
ciertas paginas de Juan del Encina y de Torres Naharro. Los temas de 
Lope de Vega fueron a menudo los de la llamada Edad Media, que para 
los espafioles no era sentida como medioeval. 

La distincién establecida entre una apetecible novedad subjetiva, y 
una detestada novedad exterior, permite entender ciertos sentidos de la 
palabra novedad en espafiol antiguo, que habfan escapado a la atencién 
de los lexicégrafos. He aqui algunos ejemplos:‘‘Las nuevas que faze el 
Campeador” (Cantar de Mito Cid, 1343); “de grandes nuevas son los 
Yfantes” (ibid., 2084); “ome sin grandes nuevas” (Berceo, Milagros, 
312); “gigante de grandes nuevas, que fizo grant conquista’” (Berceo, 
Loores, 10). 

En los anteriores ejemplos, nuevas refiere a un aspecto o a un momento 
del funcionamiento vital de la persona, inseparables de ella, como en el 
texto de Gracidn, en donde lo nuevo era el llegar de “‘los varones sabios,” y 
no nada exterior a ellos. Por consiguiente, cuando en el Cantar de Mio 
Cid se dice: ‘Estas son las nuevas de myo Cid’”’ (2113), nuevas significa, 
ante todo, ‘grandes hechos realizados por alguien,’ ademas de ‘noticias, 
historia.’ Noveles en francés antiguo, 0 niuwen maeren en alemain medio 
antiguo, no incluyen inevitable referencia a la accién creadora de la per- 
sona, como algo incorporado en el relato del cuento o narracién.* Cuando 
en la Chanson de Roland dicen: ‘‘Dés ore cumencet le plait et les noveles/De 
Guenelun, ki traisun ad faite” (3747), noveles no significa ahi mds que en 
el verso 665: ‘‘De Guenelun atent li reis nuveles,’’"—‘el rey espera noticias, 
la relacién de algo,’ de algo objetivado, no unido ya ala persona. Gane- 
lén no tiene, no es de nuveles. Esta perspectiva semdntica era posible 
en espafiol, por haber en ese caso, como en otros, un cruce con la visién 
oriental de la vida y del mundo. 

En sus Glosas a su traduccién de la Biblia, hacia 1420, escribia Rabi 
Arragel algo al pronto incompatible con la idea de la creacién del mundo 
ex nthilo, a fin de explicar cémo es que el Génesis se inicie con el relato de 
la creacién: ‘El comencgamiento e ynovacién del mundo, nescesario dezir 
era” (edic. del Duque de Alba, I, 97). Afiade el Rabi que el mundo, 
“ynovacién de Criador rescebido aver .... Nos creer el mundo de 
nuevo fecho seer.’’” 


*L. Spitzer, NRFE, III (1949), 144, entendié mal este problema. 

7 Las glosas a la Biblia traducida por el rabi Arragel fueron escritas por éste, 
y a veces por colaboradores cristianos que don Luis de Guzman, Maestre de 
Calatrava (para quien fué traducida la Biblia), habia impuesto a Arragel. Uno 
de ellos se dié cuenta de que la “innovacién” del mundo y la creacién ez nihilo 
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Lo anterior es ininteligible si no se admite que innovacién aqui 
no es algo distinto, mudado, respecto de lo que con anterioridad existiese; 
lo nuevo en el lenguaje de Arragel apunta a un aspecto o momento del 
proceso inmanente de la creacién, es una referencia a haber llegado 
aquélla a realizarse como existencia. Asf lo pensaron algunos filésofos 
drabes, y pudieron ex, esarlo en formas de lenguaje que correspondian 
a las de su pensamiento. El verbo drabe hadafa significa ‘ser nuevo, 
acontecer, relatar algo,’ y en formas derivadas, ‘crear, dar ocasién a 
algo.’ De ahi hddit ‘nuevo, noticia, narracién’; hudat ‘creacién,’ con 
referencia a su posibilidad. Dice Avicena: ‘Todo lo que comienza a ser, 
kull hddit, antes de existir ha sido posible.... El hddit esté precedido 
por una potencia de ser y por un sujeto,”’ el cual debe entenderse no como 
sujeto o agente de accién, sino en el sentido mds débil de “‘aquello en que 
se encuentra la potencia de ser de la cosa.’’* 

Sin entrar en el problema filoséfico mismo, y dejando a un lado la 
relacién entre el pensamiento de los drabes y el de los griegos, bastard 
tener en cuenta que también Averroes llama “‘innovados”’ a los seres que 
tienen un origen, que no son como Dios.* Lo mismo dice Algacel: ‘‘Lo 
posible no existe por si mismo sino por otro. En ese sentido se dice que es 
muhdat [innovado, que ha comenzado a ser]. Y puesto que el mundo es 
posible, es por tanto muhdat, lo cual significa que su existencia viene de 
otro, y que no tiene existencia por sf mismo” (Goichon, ob. cit., pag. 
255). 

Ahora entendemos el motivo de hablar Rabi Arragel de la “‘innovacién 
del mundo,” de su “‘comengamiento,’”’ de haber sido hecho “de nuevo.” 
Y entendemos también un pasaje de Lazarillo de Tormes, en que no 
habfamos parado mientes: ‘“Todos me decian . . . ‘Busca un amo a quien 


eran incompatibles para una mente cristiana, y afiadié estas razones: “El maestre 
de Girona dice asi: ‘En pringipio crié Dios las cosas todas de sin ningin elemento, 
salvo que crié una cosa de materia muy delgada inpalpable, salvo que es una tal 
massa aparejada para rescebir forma de qualquier cosa, la qual cosa que asi 
dicho avemos, unos la Ilaman el yle, e otros la llaman la primera materia, e esta 
materia es la que en principio crié [Dios]’” (I, 97-98). Parece, pues, que la 
materia fué la creada ex nihilo, y que las formas ya no tenfan que serlo, y podian 
ser “innovadas.” Aristételes, interpretado en este modo, resolvia el conflicto 
entre Arragel y los frailes franciscanos que metian la pluma en sus glosas. El 
maestre de Girona, aqui aludido, ha de ser un Antonio Girona que en el siglo XIV 
habia comentado a Aristételes y a Pedro Lombardo (v. Carreras y Artau, Historia 
de la filolosofia espafiola, I1, 498). 

* Véase A.-M. Goichon, La distinction de l’essence et de l’existence d’apres 
Ibn Sina (Avicenne), Paris, 1937, pag. 249 y passim. 

*Ibn Rochd (Averroés), Traité décisif, texte arabe, traduction frangaise par 
Léon Gauthier (Argel, 1948), pégs. 13-15; Manuel Alonso, Teologia de Averroes 
(Madrid, 1947), pégs. 174-176. 
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sirvas.’ iY adénde se hallaré ése,—decia yo entre m{,—si Dios agora 
de nuevo, como crié el mundo, no lo criase?’”’ (Tratado tercero).” 

Asi pues, a través de la expresién literaria y del lenguaje puede llegarse 
a delinear la forma misma del vivir hispdnico, es decir, a percibir algo de 
la preferente direccién por donde ha discurrido su hacer vital. El 
espafiol se ha innovado, creado dentro de sf, no fuera. Para esto ultimo 
hubo de importar novedades creadas por otros pueblos, pues prefirié 
criar personas, animales o plantas, como en un proceso de vivificacién 
extensible. Lo nuevo en frases del tipo de “persona de grandes nuevas” 
vale como un aspecto de la capacidad de accién creadora, y no como 
referencia a algo ya desligado de ella (noticia, suceso, etc.). La novedad 
impuesta desde fuera de la persona fué rechazada por Quevedo como 
irreal; pues la realidad tiene que ser algo que pertenezca a alguien, no una 
res nullius. Si nos encontramos con ella, si “la acertamos,”’ como dice el 
personaje de Guillén de Castro, bien est4; en otro caso hay que defenderla 
como si fuera en efecto real, ‘‘defendella y no enmendalla,”’ porque la 
persona es lo que cuenta y no sus hallazgos objetivables. 


Princeton University Américo CasTRo 
A NEW MANUSCRIPT OF A POEM HITHERTO 
ATTRIBUTED TO FRAY LUIS DE LEON 


TuE first edition of the poetry of Fray Luis de Leén, which must, I think, 
be considered as our most important single source of his works,' contains 


in the section devoted to his original compositions a poem in octaves 


” La expresién “criar de nuevo” el mundo es propia de escritores judios: “El 
mundo es criado de nuevo, porque es cuerpo, y el cuerpo no puede ser sin movimi- 
ento o descanso, y ambos son accidentes que se inovan en él viniendo el uno después 
del otro; y el que le sobreviene es nuevo sin duda, porque le viene de nuevo; y 
el passado es nuevo, porque si fuera eterno, no padeceria privacién, ansi que ambos 
son criados de nuevo; y lo que no puede ser sin accidentes inovados, es criado de 
nuevo; por quanto no fué sates de los accidentes, y los accidentes son inovados, 
siguese que también él es criado de nuevo.”’ (Cuzary, didlogo filoséfico, por 
Yehuda Ha-Levi [siglo XII], traducido del drabe al hebreo por Yehudé Abentib- 
bon, y del hebreo al castellano por R. Jacob Abendana. Publicalo A. Bonilla 
y San Martin [Madrid, 1909], paég. 326.) Otros pasajes sobre la “inovacién” 
del mundo se hallan en las pags. 15, 31, 32,277, etc. Abendana publicé su traduc- 
cién en 1663, en Amsterdam. Decidir ahora si el autor del Lazarillo fué o no un 
converso—yo creo que lo era— es menos interesante que proyectar su estilo 
sobre el adecuado fondo de vida histérica. 

11 refer, of course, to the Quevedo edition of Madrid, 1631. The first im- 
portant modern editor of Fray Luis’s works, P. Antolin Merino, for reasons which 
are not clear, did not esteem the Quevedo edition; in this he was supported by no 
less an authority than D. Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo. Later and more scien- 
tific editors and textual critics, however, such as Adolphe Coster, P. José Llobera, 
Federico de Onis, P. Félix Garcia, and Oreste Macri, are in agreement as to the 
basic accuracy and authoritativeness of the Quevedo edition. 
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entitled “A Nuestra Sefiora,” beginning “No viéramos el rostro al Padre 
eterno.’* This poem is also found in many of the Fray Luis manuscripts, 
including some of the most authoritative ones: “‘Rufrancos,” ‘Versos 

., and an untitled one (Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, nos. 4142, 
3782, and 11359, respectively); ‘“Alcalé” (Biblioteca de Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Santander, no. R. 1-9-33); and that of the Biblioteca Maglia- 
bechiana in Florence, Italy. Insofar as I have been able to ascertain, the 
manuscript texts are all identical to that of the Quevedo edition.? The 
only variants are those invented by P. Antolin Merino: he changed the 
title to ““Cancién a Nuestra Sefiora” and, on grounds of theological pro- 
priety, “corrected” two passages (see note 2 above). 

The critics have all been reluctant to accept this poem as genuine. 
Manuel Marfa de Arjona‘ writes, ‘Sin duda las [i.e., estas octavas ] com- 
puso Fr. Luis de Leén al empezar la carrera poética: no son despreciables, 
pero su mérito no pasa de no ser malas.” P. Muifios adds, “Ciertamente 
no parece suya [esta poesia] por el estilo. Fray Luis no solfa escribir 
versos tan crespos y alambicados sobre inarménicos como los dos que 
terminan la octava quinta: 


a Dios de Dios bajais del cielo al suelo, 
del hombre al hombre alzdis del suelo al cielo.’”* 


P. Merino, in his edition (see note 2 above), relegates this composition to 
an appendix of works that have been attributed to Fray Luis but are ap- 
parently spurious. Menéndez y Pelayo, in his critical notes, first 
published in the Academy edition of Fray Luis’s works (see note 2 above), 
says of this poem, “‘No me parece de Fray Luis de Leén sino de cualquier 
medianisimo poeta devoto de fines del siglo XVI.” With regard to the 
brief passage condemned by P. Muifios (see above) he writes, “Irigenioso, 
pero afectado. Es lo tnico regular que hay en esta pieza, prosaica e 
indigna de Fray Luis de Leén.” Of this poem Adolphe Coster says, 
“Rien ne permet de fixer la date de cette poésie dont l’authenticité me 


? While found in all the early editions of Fray Luis’s poetry, the Quevedo ver- 
sion of this poem may more easily be consulted in these later editions: P. Antolin 
Merino, Obras del P. Mtro. Fr. Luis de Leon . . ., Vol. VI (Madrid, 1816); Obras del 
Maestro Fray Luis de Leén, BAE, XXXVII (Madrid, 1855); Merino, 2nd ed., 
Vol. IV (Madrid, 1885); and the Academy edition, Poesias de Fray Luis de Leén 
con anotaciones inéditas de Don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Vol. I (Madrid, 
1928), Merino’s text and notes pp. 189-191, Menéndez y Pelayo’s notes p. 211. 

*In an offhand fashion P. José Llobera mentions manuscript variants in his 
edition, Obras poéticas del Maestro Fray Luis de Leén . . ., I (Cuenca, 1931), 371. 

¢ Author of a manuscript entitled, “Critica de las obras poéticas del P. Fr. Luis 
de Le6n . . . 1802,” published, along with the commentary of P. Conrado Muifios, 
by Fray C. M. S. in La Ciudad de Dios, 2* época, XV (Valladolid, 1888), 469-486. 

5 Loc. cit., p. 485. 
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semble fort douteuse. Elle est écrite en octaves, rythme que Luis de 
Leon ne semble pas avoir employé ailleurs.”* P. Llobera, after citing 
these critical commentaries and adding a few of his own, reaches the 
conclusion that it “por tanto no debe tener cabida en una edicién critica 
de las poesfas luisianas.””’ Similarly P. Félix Garcia omits it from his 
edition.® 

But in the latest critical edition of Fray Luis’s original poems, the 
Italian Hispanist Oreste Macri, on the basis of a very objective and con- 
servative criterion, retains this much debated composition. Though 
inclined to agree with Menéndez y Pelayo and Coster, he writes: “Tut- 
tavia, il solo criterio del gusto non poteva indurci ad abolirla, essendoci 
assunto il compito . . . di presentare al lettore italiano la questione del 
testo delle poesie luisiane nei suoi termini precisi, interamente semplifi- 
cata sulla base dell’ edizione quevediana, che per diverse vie abbiamo 
dimostrato concordante sostanzialmente coi codici migliori e anzi nel suo 
complesso essere ad essi nettamente superiore. S’intende che, ove questa 
canzone fosse autentica, si dovrebbe attribuire al periodo giovanile, entro 
un gusto di esercitazione scolastica, non priva di una certa robustezza di 
accento.”® This seems to me a just conclusion on the basis of evidence 
hitherto available. Due, however, to new evidence furnished by a 
British Museum manuscript which I have recently examined, this conclu- 
sion must now be revised. 

This manuscript is contained in a miscellaneous collection, Sloane 796, 


entitled ‘“Tractatus varii de Societate Jesu.’"® It forms part of a group 
of religious poems and reads as follows: 


Ocravuas A Nugstra SeNora 
HECHAS POR UN SOLDADO ALDANA 


No viéramos el rostro al Padre eterno 
alegre, ni en el suelo el Hijo amado 
quitar la tiranfa del infierno, 
su fiero capitaén encadenado; 
viuiéramos en llanto sempiterno, 
durara la poncofia del bocado, 
serenissima Virgen, si no hallara 
tal madre Dios en vos do se encerrara. 


* Frére Luis de Leon: Poésies Originales classées pour la premiére fois dans l’ ordre 
chronologique . . . (Chartres, 1923), p. 56. 

’ Ibid. 

* Obras completas castellanas de Fray Luis de Leén. Edicién revisada y anotada 
por el Rdo. P. Félix Garcia, O.S.A. (Madrid, 1944), p. 1439. 

* Fray Luis de Leén: Poesie. Testo criticamente riveduto, traduzione a fronte, 
introduzione e commento a cura di Oreste Macrt (Firenze, 1950), p. 212. 

°See Pascual de Gayangos, Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Spanish 
Language in the British Museum, II (London, 1877), 177, no. 27. 
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Que aunque el amor del hombre haufa hecho 
mouer al Padre eterno a que embiasse 
el Gnico encarnado de su pecho 
y que encarnando en uos se reparasse, 
por vos se mejoré nuestro derecho; 
y que nuestra salud se accelerasse 
estuuo en vuestro sf, que entonces fuistes 
madre digna de Dios quando quisistes. 


No tuuo el Padre mas, Virgen, que daros, 
pues quiso que de vos su Hijo nasciesse, 
ni vos tuuistes mds que dessearos, 
siendo el desseo tal que en vos cupiesse; 
ni, hauiendo de ser madre, contentaros 
pudiérades de serlo de quien fuesse 
menos que Dios, porque para tal madre 
haufan de ser Dios hijo y Dios el padre. 


Y aunque sois madre, sois virgen entera, 
hija de Adam de culpa preseruada, 
y en orden de nascer vos sois primera, 
pues antes que el siglo fuesse sois criada. 
Sois piadosa y la serpiente fiera 
por vos vié su cabeca quebrantada; 
a Dios de Dios baxdis del cielo al suelo, 
y al hombre le subfs del suelo al cielo. 


Con la humildad que el alma enrriquescistes, 

vuestro ser sobre el cielo leuantastes, 

y aquello que Dios es sélo no fuistes, 

que quanto no fué Dios atrds dexastes. 

En la alma santa al Padre concebistes 

y al Hijo en vuestro vientre le cifrastes, 

que lo que cielo y tierra no abarcaron 

vuestras sacras entrafias lo encerrarcn. 


Estdis ahora, Virgen gloriosa, 
con la perpetua Trinidad sentada, 
do el Padre os llama hija, el Hijo sposa, 
y el Espfritu Santo dulce amada. 
Allf con larga mano y generosa 
nos repartis la gracia que os es dada; 
all4 gozdis, y aqui cessa mi pluma, 
que en la scientia de Dios esté la summa." 


” The script is of the late 16th or early 17th century. I have solved abbrevia- 
tions and modernized punctuation, capitalization, and accentuation. At the end 


of the first octave the word “engerrara” has apparently been changed to “en- 
carnara.” 





_ | 
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When compared to the Quevedo version, this version presents variants in 
almost every line; it even has the fourth and fifth octaves in reversed 


order. The substantial identity of the two versions is, however, undeni- 
able. 


The “soldado Aldana” to whom this poem is attributed can only be 
the Capitén Francisco de Aldana” (1537-1578), known to his con- 
temporaries as “el divino.”"* This poet, virtually unread and un- 
published since the sixteenth century, is hardly mentioned in the stand- 
ard histories of Spanish literature, despite the praise given his poetry by 
authorities such as Quevedo and Menéndez y Pelayo; only recently has 
there been a real awakening of interest in his works." 

It seems to me that we must accept this attribution of our poem to 
Aldana. In the first place, as we have seen, the editors of Fray Luis de 
Leén have accepted its attribution to Fray Luis reluctantly, if at all. 
Surely it is not typical of Fray Luis’s style. In the second place, it is 
typical of Aldana’s more baroque style, at least in its theological moments. 
Let us consider, for example, his sonnet “A Nuestra Sefiora.” 


Hermosa mas que el sol, antes nacida 
que el sol, y al antes mismo delantera, 
pues madre fuiste antes que el tiempo fuera 
del que a los tiempos dié principio y vida; 
jo de la luz de Dios reyna vestida!, 
do en carne se abreuié perecedera 
el que después qual centro de su esfera 
salié, sin della ser linea ofendida: 


” This poem is listed in the unpublished alphabetical index of Spanish manu- 
scripts at the British Museum under the name “Aldana, Francisco de.” This 
index, today in the manuscript reading room of the British Museum, was compiled 
by Gayangos. 

4% See, for example, Cervantes, “‘Adjunta al Parnaso.” 

4 The only attempt to study this poet as he deserves has been made by An- 
tonio Rodriguez-Mofiino. First he published an extensive bibliography of 
Aldana’s works in his Los poetas extremefios del siglo XVI: estudios bibliogrdficos, 
I (Badajoz, 1935), 239-344; this book, unfortunately, was almost wholly destroyed 
during the Civil War. This was followed by an article on the life and works of 
Aldana, with abbreviated bibliography and an anthology: “Francisco de Aldana 
(1537-1578),” Castilla, II (fasciculos III & IV, Valladolid, 1943), 57-137. Fin- 
ally, this article, in a condensed form and without bibliography or anthology, 
was republished as the Introduction to Aldana’s Epistolario poético completo 
(Badajoz, 1946). A more extensive study of a stylistic sort, which I have seen in 
manuscript form, will probably be published soon in Chile: Alfredo Lefebvre, 
Francisco de Aldana . . . Andlisis de la eptstola para Arias Montano. See also 
J.P. W. Crawford, “Francisco de Aldana: a Neglected Poet of the Golden Age in 
Spain,” HR, VII (1939), 48-61, and Karl Vossler, Poesie der Einsamkeit in 
Spanien, zweiter Teil, Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie (Minchen, 
1936), pp. 50-73. 
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pluma no veo que tanto el buelo rija 
que llegue a ti, de Dios hija hermosa, 
Vnica esposa, y madre de tu padre. 
jAlabe el Sumo Amor la madre esposa, 
alabe el Hijo Dios la esposa hija, 
y alabe el Padre Dios la hija madre!'* 


Not only is the theological content of this sonnet similar to that of the 
octaves (compare lines 1-3 of the former with lines 3-4 of octave 4); 
we also see the same play of conceits (compare lines 12-14 with 3-4 of 
octave 6). 

Of course, there is the problem of how it happened that a poem of 
Aldana’s came to be attributed to Fray Luis. Most likely we shall never 
find out just how it happened. But the evidence of contact between 
these two poets seems quite strong when we see, for example, the Neo- 
platonic yearning for God evoked by a starry sky in Aldana’s lovely 
sonnet, ‘Clara fuente de luz, nuevo y hermoso’”*; it reminds us at once 
of the famous “Noche serena.” The poets had at least one mutual 
friend, the theologian Benito Arias Montano: to him Aldana dedicated a 
famous “Epfistola,”"” and by him Aldana’s death in Africa was la- 
mented." The relationship between Arias Montano and Fray Luis has 
recently been studied by Francisco Cantera.” Quite possibly it was 
through Arias Montano that the two poets exchanged copies of their 
poems;** it would not be an unusual case, in the history of Spanish 


poetic texts, for Aldana’s poem to have been attributed to Fray Luis 
merely because a copy of it was found among the latter’s papers. 

In conclusion, it is obvious that the settling of the authorship of the 
octaves ‘“‘A Nuestra Sefiora’”’ will not greatly affect the reputation either 
of Fray Luis or of Francisco de Aldana. But future editors of the com- 
plete works of these two poets will now have to take into account MS. 
Sloane 796 of the British Museum. 


Yale University Euias L. Rivers 


8 Todas las obras que hasta agora se han podido hallar del Capitdn Francisco de 
Aldana .. . (Madrid, 1593), fol. 36". Again I have modernized capitalization, 
punctuation, and accentuation. 

16 Op. cit., fol. 26". Often reprinted in anthologies. 

17 Op. cit., fol. 27". See edition by José Maria de Cossio in Cruz y Raya, 
No. 13 (1934), pp. 117 ff. See also Epistolario . . ., cited in note 14 above. 

18 In a letter to Zayas, Jan. 4, 1579, published by Pidal, Miraflores, and Salvé 
in Documentos inéditos para la historia de Espafita, XLI (Madrid, 1862), 377. 

19 “Arias Montana y Fray Luis de Leén,”” BBMP XXII (1946), 299-338. 

* For a further consideration of the possible relationships between Fray Luis 
ari Francisco de Aldana, see my forthcoming edition of the latter’s works. 
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Juan de Mena, poeta del prerrenacimiento espafiol. Por Maria Rosa Lida 
de Malkiel. (Publicaciones de la Nueva Revista de Filologta His- 
panica, 1.) México, 1950: 589 pages. 

Fortunately for Hispanic studies an increasing interest is being shown 
in its two great “transitional” centuries, the fifteenth and the eighteenth. 
Both are difficult. Preparatory studies and good texts are still lacking 
(for instance, who will edit the Cancionero de Baena?), but without 
adequate knowledge of these centuries our total perspective will remain 
hopelessly obstructed. Now comes an extensive study from the pen of a 
distinguished scholar, well known already by her studies on Juan Manuel 
and Juan Ruiz and excellently prepared to contribute further to an in- 
dispensable “examen rigurosamente histérico de la literatura castellana 
anterior al Renacimiento” (p. 30). In eight sections it covers the work of 
Juan de Mena, discussing first the Laberinto, then the Coronacién and the 
shorter poems, then analyzing the mechanism of the writer’s prose and the 
characteristics of the poetic language he created. This is followed by a 
purely linguistic study (vocabulary and syntax) and by a double excur- 
sion down the centuries, surveying the critical reaction to Mena’s work 
and the positive manifestations of his influence. Against this elaborate 
background the conclusion finally places the figure of Mena prerrena- 
centista in new relief. 

With a classical background probably unrivaled in the Hispanic field, 
the author traces the classical and medieval Latin sources, often quite 
unfamiliar ones, with dexterity and ease. Only a consummate under- 
standing of this background makes it possible to perceive and explain 
precisely what is characteristic of Mena’s writing: the complex super- 
position of various classical suggestions and their fusion in the creative 
imagination of the poet, a quotation from one source, a reminiscence from 
another, a glancing allusion from a third, transformed into something new 
and authentic. At the same time the author’s keen professional eye for 
historical detail does not fail to note, for instance, that the commentary 
by el Brocense was a mere “trabajo de vacaciones” (p. 83). More im- 
portant still is the author’s constant esthetic awareness, always on the 
watch for a musical line (26; 122 f.), open to the beauty of Alberto de 
Aguayo’s Boethius translation (27) and not seldom turning observation 
into felicitous phrases: medieval science is a “tesoro de mendigos” (180 
f.), the commentary to the Coronacién a “ventana abierta al taller del 
poeta” (533). With such perceptiveness goes a soberly balanced judicial- 
ness. Mena as an artist has never had such genuine appreciation, but 
his concept of Fortune is judged inferior to Dante’s (24); in his description 
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of the winds, compared with Vergil, he is “mucho mds pobre” (69); 
he shows at times a ‘“‘curiosa flaqueza”’ (42) and is caught indulging in a 
“procedimiento algo pueril” (67). Entire pages (286 ff.) objectively 
point out the “mucha materia muerta’”’ in his writings and call him, at 
need, pedestrian and even ludicrous (290). 

The essential quality of the Laberinto, its structure, is described as 
medieval, like that of the Divina Commedia and of many other works, 
from the twelfth-century Anticlaudianus through Boccaccio to Eneas 
Silvio, each providing the framework in which the great figures of the 
past and present appear “rigurosamente clasificados conforme al sistema 
ético en uso” (15). Equally essential in Mena and equally medieval is 
the emphasis on the theme of Fortune. With constant references to the 
commentary of Herndn Nijfiez and the modern studies of Post and 
Patch, the author shows Mena’s concept to be closest to Boethius but 
altogether simple, “‘sin especial novedad ni profundidad” (24). This 
may well be too conservative a statement, and as to “‘novedad,”’ Mena’s 
pride in Man subjugating Fortune (st. 23 and 173) seems to be something 
more than “una nota en cierto modo peculiar suya.” The geographic 
panorama of the world in the Laberinto (st. 34-53), in which Menéndez y 
Pelayo saw only a “larga y ampulosa digresién,” is here definitely con- 
nected with the medieval De imagine mundi, repeatedly suggested by 
Niifiez (and by him still ascribed to Saint Anselm), a source which Pro- 
fessor Post, bemused by the Speculum of Vincent of Beauvais, did not 
even mention. Post’s thesis is faithfully reported (33 f.), but his parallel 
passages lose force when they are shown to occur in St. Isidore’s Ety- 
mologies. The author’s own parallels with the De imagine mundi are 
convincing (38 ff.), although they also may derive from Isidore (46). 
Perhaps the difficulty of access to the Speculum in this country (45) 
makes a definite check impossible for the time being and thus still leaves 
the question in some doubt. When finally solved it will contribute toa 
secure basis for the understanding of Mena’s peculiar type of “imitation”: 
his frequent simplifications, his unobtrusive adornments, which only an 
expert would notice, suggested by Ovid, Vergil, or Lucan. 

The author’s analysis of Mena’s panoramic vision of the earth is 
admirable, but her judgment is perhaps too pessimistic: “una creacién 
frustrada que adolece a la vez de las fallas de lo prematuro y de lo caduco” 
(42). Is it not possible to perceive a hopeful expectancy in these signs of 
the great curiosity that was presently to move the spirits of the great 
explorers? Mena’s curious indifference to the objective exactness of the 
traditional data he used may rest on the unconscious expectation of his 
time that all such matters were soon to be tested and rectified. We 
further note in this section the successful identification of ““Gabiano” as 
Julio Gabimano, and that of ‘‘Plucio” as a Plutio mentioned by Gabimano 
(55 f.). A few pages earlier we were delighted by the author’s treatment 
of the theme of the “Concordia del cielo,” a masterly excursus through 
literature from Sophocles and Jesus ben Sirach to Luis de Leén and 
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Quevedo. The brief mention of the “problema de los inventores,”’ one of 
the essential stages in the recovery of a historical perspective and typical 
of the emerging Renaissance, leaves the reader tantalized. We hope the 
author may elsewhere revert to this motif which, as she well knows, 
“desde la General estoria hasta la Arcadia de Lope . . . asoma infinitas 
veces en las obras mds diversas” (58). Mrs. Malkiel properly declines to 
see in Mena a precursor of Copernicus (62),— indeed, as we have tried to 
show in a study shortly to appear in the Huntington homage volume, that 
time was still far off. Other small points in this section remain doubtful, 
for instance the origin of Mena’s notion of the three wheels of Fortune 
(16), or that of the transparent palace of Fortune, which is not really 
explained by the crystal columns in Prudentius’ house of Wisdom. We 
retain some misgivings also about the origin of the graphic comparison in 
st.54 f., evidently identical with a comparison in Francisco Imperial, yet 
not convincingly traceable to Dante, Purgatorio, XXIII, 16-18. 

In the second section, devoted to the shorter poems of Mena, including 
the Coronacién, the Razonamiento con la Muerte and the Coplas contra los 
pecados mortales, the author, discussing the influence of Dante’s lyrics, 
once more (96 f.) strikes a balance between the sweeping affirmations of 
Puymaigre or Menéndez y Pelayo and the negative attitude of Farinelli. 
On the important subject of religious parody (98 f.) there is a judicious 
emphasis on the lack of anticlericalism in a genre which is really the 
product of a close popular familiarity with religious worship and its 
vocabulary. Mena rises above mechanical “ritual parody,” its coarsest 
form. With the Renaissance the “marco eclesidstico”’ preserved only an 
esthetic contrast value, and the “‘profane” content, a despairing elegiac 
love, typical of the dislocated century, became paramount, for instance in 
Encina’s Vigilia de la enamorada muerta. This is a brilliant interpreta- 
tion, and we hope it may be further elaborated, but perhaps it should in- 
clude the reality of a turbid fusion of religion and pagan sensuality, which 
appears to have been an integral part of the process and may still be 
felt in Encina. Equally subtle is the author’s analysis of Mena’s pes- 
simism (99 f.), a personal bitterness curiously emerging at times from 
traditional elements. In the discussion of the Coronacién and its com- 
mentary (104 ff.) the author seems to agree in the main with Miss 
Macdonald (see HR, VII). The Coplas, she finds, represent a dispirited 
“retroceso de la direccién renacentista” (110 f.), traceable to the fall of 
the great Condestable, protector of the conversos, and still powerful and 
admired a dozen years before, when the Laberinto was composed. All 
along, more Renaissance themes keep cropping up: Mena’s sympathy 
with the humble (110, 118 f.), the theme of equality and democracy, 
which is rapidly sketched from Berceo to Calderén (118 f.), but the 
most important part of the chapter is the study of Mena’s prose (127 f.), 
based this time on all three available texts and not simply on the “ma- 
lisimo romance,” as Francisco Sénchez put it, of the Comentario. Of 
great interest for the little-known history of narrative art in Spain are the 
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notes on the fables inserted in the Comentario, undidactic in purpose and 
intended, as Mena put it, to “dar tiempo e sazonar.” In this new, or 
relatively new, “novelar desinteresado,” the author emphasizes the 
“sabrosas conversaciones” and a “realismo dramdtico nada comin” 
(131), a decorative artistry and at times a “fina lengua equidistante de lo 
erudito y de lo vulgar” (134). This is all based on the author’s perception 
of an “‘exigua diferencia” (136) between Mena and his Ovidian models, 
The analysis is notable for its sure touch as well as for its delicacy, 
Delicate also is the study of the fable of Salmacis, a Renaissance product 
in its “forma luminosa y goce sensual de la naturaleza,”’ yet betraying a 
medieval flavor by a single word here and there (138). The discussion of 
the Omero romangado is brief, based only on the fragments reprinted by 
Morel-Fatio in 1896, while the recent edition by Martin de Riquer was 
still unavailable. We may welcome all the more the sketch, with sub- 
stantial quotations, of Castilian artistic prose from Alfonso el Sabio 
through the Corbacho, Juan Rodriguez de la Cémara, Lucena, Alfonso de 
la Torre, F. Pérez de Guzm4n, and Hernando del Pulgar to the Celestina, 
Against this background Mena’s progress from mechanically decorative 
prose to an “ideal de prosa castigada” (147) based on an organic “dibujo 
sabio del perfodo,” and his proved ability to vary his style, make the at- 
tribution to him of the beginning of the Celestina appear “cada vez menos 
paradéjica” (151 f.). 

Now follows a detailed review of the technical elements in Mena’s 
style. It may be doubted whether the frequent plurals of abstract nouns 
are necessarily or entirely of classical origin (160 ff.). Among the figures 
of rhetoric, asyndeton is well described as a “pomposo hacer girar los 
objetos ante el lector para que los admire en todas sus caras’”’ (165). The 
repetition known as anaphora is called a “favorita de la Edad de Plata y 
de los eclesidsticos’”’ (165 f.) and the tendency to heap synonyms is in- 
terestingly connected with the double titles of Golden Age comedias (167). 
Undoubtedly much can still be done here. There is, for instance, 4 
reference to the “serie ternaria’”’ (168), which is not followed up, but 
easily could be, in many writers, notably Cervantes. The periphrase, 
which in Mena is only an erudite conundrum, later became an esthetic 
process in the hands of Géngora (197 ff.). Most elaborate is the discus- 
sion of amplification (197 ff.), which is prolonged into a study of sym- 
metry in its various forms and further ingeniously related to the struc 
tural qualities of the copla de arte mayor. Again and again we run into 
illuminating asides on Mena’s Pre-Renaissance characteristics. None 
among these could be more significant than his growing awareness of the 
material world, his ‘dvidos sentidos, bien abiertos al mundo.” Even 
though “‘Providencia” in the Laberinto (st. 54 f.) impatiently nudged him, 
he stood gazing on the panorama of this world “con ojos e seso ass 
enbevecido.” Here he was truly a man of his time, a contemporary of 
Henry the Navigator, announcing the “corrector” of the Celestina 
“acostado sobre mi mano, echando mis sentidos por ventores’’ or Torres 
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Naharro consumed by his desire to “dar nuevo pasto a los golosos ojos.”’ 
The word goloso itself seems to be in the Mena tradition (cf. 498 f.). 
But Mena, a bookish man after all and an introvert (“ni aun sé en qué 
mundo me vivo’’), falls short in his perception of the variety of nature 
(223 f.), a perception which seems to have been the first stage of Man’s 
long apprenticeship in learning to see his world. 

The following section, entitled Lengua, is mainly a study of Mena’s 
vocabulary (233 f.). Rejecting with deadly suavity Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
assumption that Mena deliberately introduced a flood of Latinisms to 
create a poetic speech, or the belief that he simply fell in with an un- 
explained but fatal historical trend, as well as Cejador’s boorish charge of 
“emporcamiento del lenguage,”’ the author sees in Mena’s language, as did 
Juan de Valdés, not one language superimposed upon another, as in 
Géngora, but a form of linguistic hybridism, in which unassimilated 
Latinisms jostle useless archaisms, the whole reflecting the still unrecon- 
ciled mingling of medievalism and humanism in the early Renaissance. 
There is nevertheless a personal element in this mixture. Mena uses 
archaisms by choice (239), experimentally, as an artistic innovator, try- 
ing, for instance, to elevate vulgar forms through association with a 
noble content (241), or to renew vernacular forms by returning to them 
their original Latin meaning. To illustrate such cases with convincing 
quotations the greatest caution must be used. Indeed, in the present 
state of our lexicography, intuition must often take the place of knowledge 
(244, n.12). Mena’s efforts include the use, though not the introduction, 
of terms of sea and war (245 ff.), astronomy and optics (260), Gallicisms 
(248) and Italianisms (249) and, most of all, but far from exclusively, of 
Latinisms (251 ff.). Very few linguists could successfully attempt the 
analysis that now follows: painstakingly specific, vastly erudite, yet 
exquisitely sensitive. The author is aware for instance, that the word 
sublime (253) did not acquire its present meaning until the eighteenth 
century and that magno (255) probably had for Mena a poetic aura which 
it has now lost. The conclusion is twofold: the technical elements in 
Mena’s speech are medieval, the poetic, ornamental vocabulary is of 
classical and Renaissance origin (261). Now comes a valuable excursus 
on the vacillating system of accentuation (276 ff.) and, finally, a study of 
Mena’s syntax (291 ff.). In the nature of things, his syntax was much 
less easily influenced by Latin than his vocabulary, but shows the same 
dualism. The treatment of this section is relatively brief, for Mena’s 
syntax does not compare in variety and subtlety with that of the Celestina 
or the sixteenth-century dramatists. There are a few references to six- 
teenth century prose-usage, as recorded in Keniston’s standard book, but 
perhaps not enough. Only the analysis of the architecture of complex, 
often anacoluthic sentences, is broadly worked out. One small point 
may call for a remark. In the curious st. 16 of the Laberinto, the word 
especular (“los medios especulares””) may properly be connected with 
Lat. speculum>espejo (cf. 261), because the idea of enlargement was 
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generally connected, not with cristales, but with mirrors, enlarging mir- 
rors, the miroers of the Roman de la Rose, mostly made of steel. The 
history of the term (espejo de) alinde (Ar. al hind, ‘steel’; cf. J. Casares, 
Critica efimera, Madrid [1918-1919], I, 19 ff.) and its use by Alvarez 
Gato, the Celestina, Hurtado de la Vera, Villalén, Cervantes and others, 
clearly places the emphasis on enlargement. 

The rest of the book, between a third and a half, is not directly con- 
cerned with Mena and yet, on due consideration, appears to be singularly 
appropriate. As a man, Mena is now but a shadowy outline. His 
biography, if ever enough material for it becomes available, remains to be 
written. Modern sensibility can find in only a few of his lines a touch of 
the mysterious suggestive power of a poet. Our own choice, besides the 
often-quoted “halcyon” lines, would be Laberinto, st. 164 “‘con crines 
tendidos arder las cometas,” and we also find a curious fascination in “O 
virtuosa magnifica guerra” (Laberinto, 152) and in the “Gran disciplina/ 
De la poesia moderna abusiva” (Claro-escuro). But perhaps, as the 
author suggests (124), Mena never grew to his full stature and so remains 
in the general estimation little more than a laborious craftsman. Yet if 
the figure of the man is dim, the power he exerted is clear, and in these 
two final sections we can now follow the evidence it has left, both in the 
expressed opinion of other poets and writers and in the unacknowledged 
and perhaps more revealing testimony of imitators. What Mena wrote 
or what Mena was is probably less important than what he achieved in 
others. His own time certainly found in him an answer to its needs, 
witness the chorus of approval from his contemporaries (325 ff.). To 
Italians like Equicola he represented all Spanish poetry, and in spite of 
notes of hostility among ttalianizantes or anti-cultistas, his position at 
home as a patriarch of Spanish letters was hardly ever challenged. Lope 
admired him and Tirso actually put him on the stage, with full honors 
(376 ff.). In 1643, as we happened to notice in our reading, a character 
in an entremés of Quifiones de Benavente (cf. Cotarelo, Coleccién de 
entremeses, II, 818) still swore ‘‘jPor vida de Juan de Mena!”’ In a wide 
sweep through Spanish literature down to the nineteenth-century his- 
torians (399 ff.) the history of Mena’s reputation may thus be followed. 
Specific evidence is then accumulated to show the indebtedness, mainly 
in vocabulary, of Cota, Juan de Padilla (427-453), all the practitioners of 
the arte mayor, Encina and many of the dramatists of the sixteenth 
century (470 ff.), Cervantes (514 ff.), as well as that of prose writers like 
Lucena, Fernando de Rojas (477 ff.), Guevara, and various epic poets. 
Many readers may wish that the passage devoted to Géngora (370-372) 
had been more fully developed. 

The final section (529 ff.) centers interest once more on Mena as & 
Prerrenacentista. It does not take up all the Renaissance traits discussed 
elsewhere in the book, but reviews only a few, to point up some valuable 
distinctions. Criticism, of course, has left far behind the concept of a 
Renaissance “‘brote milagroso, en todo independiente de la Edad Media” 
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(p. 9) and in this study the author properly assumes a long interpenetra- 
tion of Medieval and Renaissance attitudes, more prolonged in Spain 
than perhaps anywhere else. This concept calls for an exact apprecia- 
tion of shadings, contradictions, and ambivalences. The points specifi- 
fically reconsidered here are: the attitude toward the Classics, individu- 
alism, the notion of Fame, and nationalism. In brief the author makes it 
clear that to the medieval mind, to Alfonso el Sabio for instance, the 
Classics were simply sources of information, to be used like any medieval 
text. The Renaissance changed this purely utilitarian attitude to an 
esthetic one: the Classics are judged as poets and artists. Nothing could 
be more convincing than Mena’s enthusiastic vindication of Homer as a 
sovereign artist, molding the story of Troy just as he wished it to be 
(531 f.). Renaissance individualism is already rooted in Provengal 
literature, blossoms in Petrarch. Similarly the idea of Fame (ef. Laber- 
into, st. 186), present already in the Alizandre, Ferndn Gonzalez, Juan 
Manuel, is only one of the “‘aspectos secundarios de la Edad Media, 
puestos en prominencia por el Renacimiento” (537). With regard to 
nationalism, the author notes in the term Espafia a development from the 
idealization of the Gothic past to hope for monarchial unity soon to be 
realized (539), a hope which in Mena becomes an essential aspect of the 
Laberinto. The plural las Espafias used by F. Pérez de Guzman and 
Santillana, reveals, in the author’s opinion, “hasta qué punto ambos 
estén lejos de concebir la unidad polftica de Espafia” (543), but as a 
matter of fact Mena also used it (Cancionero del siglo XV, ed. Foulché- 
Delbose, I, 150) and it might equally well be taken to show that, while 
perhaps expecting the coming of a unified and powerful Spain, they kept 
an enduring sense of the individualism of its parts. The important 
point in this survey of Renaissance characteristics is that here they are 
studied in their Spanish context, with their peculiar Spanish complexion. 
That, with a great many more facts to give it substance, is what we need 
to know about the Spanish Renaissance, before a true overall picture 
can be seen of the great rebirth of Western vitality which broke out in 
many Renaissances, separated by time and space. 

While a deeper and more varied Renaissance perspective thus gradu- 
ally emerges in clearer outline, it also becomes feasible and profitable to 
distinguish more sharply certain periods in the medieval scene. When we 
read the author’s final summing up of Mena as “Tardiamente medieval 
visto desde el humanismo italiano . . . prematuramente moderno con- 
siderado dentro de la historia de Espafia’”’ (549), we find this to be true, 
but entirely negative. The author nowhere uses the term baroque, but 
certain of Mena’s characteristics, the extreme range of his perception, 
which, as in Géngora, takes in the popularismo of the shorter poems and 
the aristocratismo of the poetry for entendidos, his decorative tendency, 
the synesthesia of the claro-escuro, the classifying tendency within the 
serie indefinida of the Laberinto and the Coronacién, the patriotism and 
nationalism as group concepts, the tendency to probe below the surface of 
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reality through synonyms, asyndeton, wordplay, contrast, all these sug- 
gest the concept of the baroque. When it shall have been sufficiently 
clarified, this might reveal a more positive picture of the late fifteenth 
century and a more intelligible Mena. Too many transition periods 
without definite characteristics are perhaps only figments of our critical 
indecision. 

In any case, whatever new pattern may yet be successfully fitted to 
this confusing period, we shall need every one of the multitudinous facts 
gathered in the rich storehouse of this notable book. Precise observa- 
tion, sensitive awareness, and a disciplined judgment have gone into its 
making. And what is even rarer, high erudition here presents itself in a 
dress of sober elegance. 


University of Pennsylvania Joserx E. GILuer 


Eglogas dramdticas y poestas desconocidas de Pedro Manuel de Urrea. 
Introduccién de Eugenio Asensio. (Coleccién Joyas Bibliogrdficas, 
V.) Madrid, 1950: lii, 96 pages. 

In 1944 students of the early Spanish drama found new comfort in the 
discovery of an unknown Auto de la Huida de Egipto (ed. Justo Garcia 
Morales, Madrid, 1948), apparently composed in the Convent of Santa 
Marfa de la Bretonera, in the province of Burgos, perhaps late in the 
fifteenth century. Now comes further encouragement through an un- 
known and unique copy, found in the National Library of Lisbon, of the 
Cancionero (1513) of Pedro Manuel de Urrea in a second edition (1516), 
which includes a number of unknown poems and five unknown dramatic 
eclogues. As the discoverer, Professor Eugenio Asensio puts it in his 
brilliant introduction: ‘‘Urrea quedaba situado en los aledafios del teatro. 
Con las cinco églogas que publicamos, se coloca de un salto al frente del 
drama aragonés.”’ 

Pedro Manuel de Urrea, member of an illustrious Aragonese family, 
was a somewhat embittered younger son, buried alive in a mountain ham- 
let, and chafing under it, a relatively simple and not very learned man, 
yet sensitive enough to reflect all the contradictions of the Pre-Renais- 
sance, torn between “‘ternura y sensualidad, sentido moral e ideas de clase, 
avidez de vida y pasién por las letras’ (p. xvii). In his work we find 
medieval allegory reminiscent of Juan de Mena (p. xxxi) and the fin amor 
of the Provengal tradition (xxxii), together with a superficial Petrarch- 
ism, but dominating all this, a clear allegiance to the new, typically Span- 
ish poetry in which Encina had fused the freshness of popular art with a 
new artistry of form. 

Urrea versified the first act of the Celestina and in his Penitencia de 
amor combined the realism of the great novel with the symbolism of the 
Carcel de amor, but in his eclogues, which now stand as the earliest mani- 
festations of the theatre in Arag6n, his inspiration was drawn chiefly from 
Encina, and to some extent from the anonymous Questién de amor and 
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from Lucas Fernandez. The introduction presents a detailed and per- 
fect analysis of each eclogue and its component elements, none of them, 
unfortunately, original: stock-characters, such as the love-sick shepherds 
and their wenches, marriage brokers, a ruffian, a fake hermit; simple and 
familiar plots, pulla-contests and games, comical recitals of the marriage 
dowry, and the villancico at the end. And in the fifth eclogue, a Nativity 
play, we find the same curious independence from the Gospel story as in 
Encina and an even stranger ritualistic formalism. The meter is varied, 
the rustic speech shows some interesting variations, but artistically the 
eclogues are dull and clumsy, far removed from the idyllic charm of 
Encina or the fresh vigor of Lucas Ferndndez. It is encouraging to be 
able to read these eclogues, but the general aspect of the period remains 
unchanged. 

Was Urrea perhaps a converso? The editor, speculating on the nature 
of his Peregrinacién de Jerusalem, Roma y Santiago, placed on the Index 
and known only from the Regestrum of Ferdinand Columbus, finds some 
reason to believe that he may have been. 

The book is very pleasantly presented, but regrettably, “‘por exigen- 
cias editoriales,’’ only a part of the new poems could be reprinted. 


University of Pennsylvania , Josepn E. GIuuet 


Juan de Segura. Processo de cartas de amores. A Critical and Annotated 
Edition of this First Epistolary Novel (1548) together with an 
English Translation. By Edwin B. Place. Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, Evanston, Illinois, 1950: x + 160 pags. 

El profesor Place ya habia mostrado su interés por Juan de Segura 

y por la novela epistolar. Analiz6 y comenté la edicién de Venecia, 

de 1553, de Processo de cartas de amores (Spanish Review, II [1935)), 

lamentando el olvido de la indicaci6én de Menéndez Pelayo, de ser 

Processo la primera novela moderna totalmente escrita en cartas. Mas 

tarde (HR, VII [1939], 85-87), resefiéd el estudio de Kany, The 

Beginnings of the Epistolary Novel in France, Italy and Spain (1937), 

sefialando la deuda de Kany a Menéndez Pelayo en lo relativo a la an- 

terioridad de Processo (1548) a Lettere amorose (1563) de Pascualigo. 

Ahora ha prestado un valioso servicio a los estudios hispénicos al editar 

con comentario critico, notas y traduccién al inglés, la primera edicién de 

Processo de cartas de amores, de 1548, basada en una reproduccién foto- 

gréfica del tinico ejemplar de paradero conocido, el de la Biblioteca Im- 

perial de Viena. Esta edicién del sefior Place no incluye la novelita 

Queza y auiso contra amor que figuraba como apéndice de Processo en la 

edicién de 1548. La transcripcién del texto de Processo, aparte de algtin 

pequefio error tipogrdfico, esté hecha con esmero y competencia. Las 
notas revelan paciente estudio, sostenido esfuerzo y el uso de las obras 
generales de consulta mds recientes; algunas, como las referentes al Libro 
de instruccién cristiana y al Confesionario, ambos de Juan Lépez de Segura, 
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con conclusiones originales (notas 43-48 a la Introduccién); otras notas 
al texto indican el uso de monografias, estudios especiales y textos 
literarios (37, “las cinco eses’’; 64, ‘‘secazes’’; 80, ‘“cabizmordidos”’; 107, 
“simbolismo de colores’; 111, “‘morder la tierra”). Son resultados de 
particular importancia, producto de la investigacién del editor: 1) con- 
firmarse la atribucién de Processo a Juan de Segura, defendida por M. 
Pelayo (Ortgenes de la novela, I [1905], cecxxxviii), frente a Ticknor, que 
la crefa de Diego de San Pedro, y a Gallardo que no sin reservas, influen- 
ciado por aquél, la inclufa entre las anénimas de su Ensayo; 2) separar, de 
modo convincente, a Juan de Segura, autor de Processo y de Queza y 
auiso contra amor, de Juan Lépez de Segura, clérigo, a los cuales desde 
Vindel se tendfa a confundir, como registra algin manual de historia 
literaria (Hurtado y Gonzdélez Palencia, eds. de 1940 y 1943); 3) distinguir 
dos ediciones de Processo y Quera de Estella: una de 1562, la otra de 1564; 
4) Una superior estimacién del valor literario y documental de Processo, 
en armonfa con los juicios de M. Pelayo, contra la displicencia con que 
fué tratado por Ticknor y por Kany. Consecuencia de una referencia 
equivocada de M. Pelayo, en tomo y paginas, al Ensayo de Gallardo, el 
sefior Place, después de una busca infructuosa, declara que en el Ensayo 
“no se menciona ninguna edicién de Processo’’ (pdg. 6; pag. 25, nota 1). 
Los nimeros 1059 y 1060 del Ensayo registran, respectivamente, Toledo 
(1548) y Venecia (1553), indic&ndose el paradero de la primera, en la 
Bibl. Imp. de Viena. Exigen, pues, parcial revisién los comentarios sobre 
las posibles fuentes bibliogrdficas de M. Pelayo y los relativos a la identi- 
dad del ejemplar de Vindel con el de Viena, pues ya en 1863 quedaba alli 
localizado por Gallardo el que ha servido para la presente edicién. Seria 
del mayor interés que el sefior Place lograra dar con el ejemplar de la 
edicién principe de Processo y Queza que pertenecié a Henry Huth, com- 
prado a la casa Quaritch por un espafiol, cuyo paradero se desconoce; 
quizé sea el Gnico que contenga completa la novelita Queza y auiso contra 
amor, cuya importancia, junto a otras novelas sentimentales espafiolas, 
en difundir por Europa ideas petrarquistas sobre el amor, su concepcién 
devota y mistica y el respeto a la mujer, ha sido sefialada por Reynier 
(Le Roman sentimental avant l’Astrée [Paris, 1908], pags. 97-98, 134). 

E] sefior Place da por ‘‘casi seguro” el que la accién de Processo tiene 
lugar en Sevilla, por no haber encontrado otra ciudad que posea, a la vez, 
un convento de San Clemente y otro de Nuestra Sefiora de Gracia. Se- 
villa, como escenario, esté en desarmonfa con las modalidades lingiifsticas 
de Processo, las cuales, plausiblemente, han llevado a Place a sugerir 
Castilla la Nueva como patria de Juan de Segura y una larga residencis 
de éste en Toledo. Juan de Segura podfa aludir a una capilla o imagen 
dentro de una iglesia conventual. En este sentido, en Toledo habfa un 
convento de Agustinos Calzados, hoy desaparecido, bajo la advocacién 
de San Esteban, en el cual, “habia en el claustro principal una pintura al 
fresco que representaba a Nuestra Sefiora de Gracia . . . la que se puso 
allf por devocién del religioso del mismo convento Fr. Garcia Barroso . . . 
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primogénito de los Marqueses de Malpica. A esta pintura, que era muy 
visitada por todo género de gentes, afiadieron un altar cercado de verjas 
de hierro, dot&ndole con fundaciones, los condes de Mélito, Don Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza y su muger Dofia Ana de la Cerda, que alcanzaron 
del Sumo Pontffice Paulo III [1534-1549] un plenfsimo jubileo para todos 
los fieles que visitasen ese altar el dia de la Asuncién de Nuestra Sefiora”’ 
(Sixto Ramén Parro, Toledo en la mano, II [1857], 86-91). Esta 
noticia revela un marcado interés en Toledo por Nuestra Sefiora de 
Gracia en la época de composicién y publicacién de Processo; ante ese 
altar pudo tener lugar la primera entrevista de los enamorados; y el Real 
Monasterio de las monjas de San Clemente el probable lugar donde fué 
encerrada la protagonista; entonces, tendriamos también un caso especf- 
fico de la aplicacién de “‘cabizmordidos” a los Agustinos Calzados. 

No se conoce ninguna traduccién de Processo de cartas de amores; la 
versién del sefior Place es, pues, la primera a una lengua extranjera. La 
traduccién inglesa sigue fielmente la letra y el pensamiento del texto 
espafiol. Serd valiosa no sélo para quien no domine el espafiol, pues 
aclara pasajes dificiles del texto; en cambio, es dudoso el que a través de la 
versién inglesa pueda captarse la gracia y elegancia del conceptuoso 
estilo de Juan de Segura; hubiera sido pedir algo punto menos que im- 
posible, y el indicarlo no significa el menor regateo de la excelente labor de 
traduccién realizada. 

En la p&gina 38 encontramos uno de los raros casos de confusién de 
sentido, ya que “‘si es que al contrario e de pedir las mercedes que auéys 
de hazer,” lo que quiere decir es “‘si he de pedir lo contrario de lo que real- 
mente deseo,” como se desprende del contenido de las cartas V y VI. 
En resumen, el libro del sefior Place no sélo pone al alcance de todos el 
texto de la rarfsima edicién principe de Processo de cartas de amores, sino 
que constituye una contribucién de positivo valor para perfilar la figura de 
Juan de Segura y para destacar su importancia en la novela sentimental 
en general, y, de modo particular, en el género epistolar. 


Haverford College ManveEt J. AsENsIo 







Tirso de Molina. La prudencia en la mujer. Critical Text of the Prin- 
ceps Edition in Parte tercera de las comedias del Maestro Tirso de 
Molina, 1634. With Introduction and Notes by Alice Huntington 
Bushee and Lorna Lavery Stafford. [Mexico City College Press], 
Mexico, 1948: lii + 172 pages. 

This edition of La prudencia en la mujer, published under a grant 
awarded by the Hispanic Society of America, is one of the substantial 
contributions which appeared in 1948 on the occasion of the tercentenary 
of Tirso de Molina’s death. No more suitable tribute to the dramatist 
could have been found than an edition of this, his finest historical drama. 
That it should have been two women who make the contribution seems 
particularly fitting, since in the austere monarch and mother of La 
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prudencia, the Mercedarian has incarnated his noblest expression of 
womanhood, giving us thereby what is evidently a labor of love on his 
part. 

Equally so is this edition on the part of its editors. Miss Bushee, 
who alone signs the Preface, gives us therein the history of its evolution. 
“Undertaken more than 25 years ago at the suggestion of the late John D. 
Fitzgerald, . . . [La prudencia en la mujer] lay quasi-abandoned, not by 
the heart, but through failing eye-sight of four score years.” At this 
point Dr. Lorna Lavery Stafford, devoted friend and colleague—now 
Dean of Graduate Studies at Mexico City College—‘“offered to review 
and recopy the manuscript.” Eventually Dr. Stafford’s contribution 
“expanded to include additional research so that her role has been that of 
collaborator rather than scribe.” For a dramatist like Tirso, who— 
perhaps more than any other of his time—has exalted spiritual courage 
and loyalty in friendship, such a collaboration could not have failed to 
give deep satisfaction. 

Miss Bushee indicates as fundamentally her own work certain sec- 
tions of the Introduction—I (Bibliographical Note), III (Sources and 
Historical Background), VI (Versification)—as well as the historical 
and literary notes. Dr. Stafford’s part in the Introduction included: 
II (Date of Composition); IV (Dramatic and Critical History), V (Co- 
medias of Related Theme). She also is responsible for the “preparation of 
the Text, philological and syntactical Notes and the present form of the 
Genealogical Tables.”” The reader will find, as well: a map of Spain in 
the time of Ferdinand IV; 8 attractive plates; and two helpful indexes, 
the first of persons and titles, the second of annotated words and material. 

The “Bibliographical Note,” which brings up to date in condensed 
form Miss Bushee’s “Bibliography of La prudencia en la mujer,’” lists 
25 items in all: 19 editions (1 of the seventeenth, 1 of the eighteenth, 8 of 
the nineteenth, and 9 of the twentieth); 2 translations (1 Italian and 1 
French, dated respectively 1858 and 1863);? and 4 refundiciones. This 
edition of Miss Bushee and Dr. Stafford, the twentieth to be made of 
La prudencia, is the first to present a critical text of the princeps of 1634, 
though Mr. William McFadden, in putting out his edition of 1933, made 
use of it, as well as of the Guzmdn and Hartzenbusch texts. 

There are problems in connection with the volume of the princeps— 
biographical, textual, and bibliographical—which should in time find 
partial solution. It is perhaps worth while summarizing them here in 
order to recall them to the attention of Tirsian scholars who are nearer 
the archives than are the editors of this study or its reviewer. La 
prudencia en la mujer was first printed in the Tercera parte of Tirso’s 


1 HR, I (1933), 271-283; Three Centuries of Tirso de Molina (Philadelphia, 
1939), pp. 29-44. 

*The absence of a German one is surprising, especially in view of Adolf 
Schaeffer’s warm praise. See Geschichte des spanischen Nationaldramas (1890), 
I, 342. 
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works (Tortosa, 1634) by Francisco Martorell at the expense of Pedro 
Escuer, ‘‘mercader de libros de Zaragoza,” a volume which carries apro- 
baciones of Tortosa, dated September 13, 1633 and of Barcelona, Dec. 
21, 1633. Of the fifteen copies of the Tercera parte that have been lo- 
cated, some are dedicated to “D. Antonio de Vrrea y Enriquez, Marqués 
de Almonazir, Conde de Pavias, meritissimo virrey y Capitaén General del 
reyno de Cerdefia’”’; others to D. Ivlio Monti, “caballero milanés, tinico 
patrén del duefio deste libro... .”’ One copy, found in the B. N. of Mad- 
rid, even carries on the title page the name of Vrrea, while the inner 
dedicatoria is to Monti. This dedicatoria, quite enigmatic in tone, is 
signed by Don Francisco Lucas de Avila, affirmedly Tirso’s nephew, but 
possibly Tirso himself. Therein the nephew states that he is publishing 
his uncle’s old manuscripts, after having made “nuevas afiadiduras.” 
Moreover, in dedicating the book to Monti, he adds: “‘Tempestades y 
persecuciones invidiosas procuraron malograr los honestos recreos de sus 
ocios [i.e., of Tirso’s]; y yo sé de alguna borrasca que, a no tener a V. 8. 
por Santelmo, diera con él a pique.” Thus the Tercera parte is almost as 
much of a rompecabezas’ as is the well-known Segunda parte. 


* Some of the questions involved may be stated as follows: 


1) Who were D. Julio Monti and D. Antonio de Vrrea y Enriquez? The 
archives may possibly be silent on the name of D. Julio Monti, but they should 
easily yield up information on the identity of the second name. When was Vrrea 
Virrey de Cerdefia? Did he perhaps die around 1633-34, while the book was in 
press, and did Tirso then have to give it a new patron? Or was the book first 
dedicated to Monti, as Miss Bushee has suggested (Three Centuries . . ., p. 63), and 
later to Vrrea y Enriquez? In this whole connection, it should possibly be remem- 
bered that Tirso’s Las quinas de Portugal is a glorification of the house of Enriquez 
and that his El celoso prudente (Cigarrales de Toledo [Madrid, 1621]]) has for its 
very admirable protagonist, Don Sancho de Vrrea, of an Aragonese family that was 
closely tied with the Alagéns and (through them) with the Pimentels—both 
names that have significance for Tirso and his works. (See PMLA, LXXX 
[1948], 1180-86.) 

2) Should one see in the aforementioned borrasca (where Monti played 
Santelmo) a reference to Tirso’s difficulties with the Junta de reformacién in 1625? 
Or could this allusion be to some conflict of less official nature, one that took place 
between the dramatist and the literary colony of Madrid, perhaps around 1623? 
Its context seems to suggest this, for the whole quotation is found between two 
paragraphs in which Tirso is apparently referring to certain detractors who have 
accused him of lack of originality in his plots. 

3) Should the aprobaciones of the Tercera parte and its place of printing 
(Tortosa) be considered evidence that Tirso (or perhaps Francisco Lucas de 
Avila) was in northeastern or eastern Spain sometime during 1633-34? Cotarelo 
(NBAE, IV, lv) wrote some years ago, “En los afios 1633 a 1635, no sabemos por 
donde anduvo Tirso” ; then he recalls the fact that the Tercera parte was put out in 
Tortosa as possible evidence that the dramatist was in that section of Spain. 

Father Manuel Penedo, pointing to later evidence adduced by Sefiora Blanca de 
los Rios and by Father G. Placer, evidence which proves Tirso was in Madrid on 
February 10 and May 31, 1633 and again on Feb. 20, 1634, reaches other conclu- 
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Dr. Stafford, on the strength of evidence that she herself had gath- 
ered, somewhat hesitantly placed the composition of La prudencia be- 
tween 1619 and 1623. Later, having seen the manuscript study of R. L. 
Kennedy, “La prudencia en la mujer and the Ambient that Brought It 
Forth” (PMLA, LXXII [1948], 1131-96), she summarized briefly its 
conclusions, by way of addenda to hers, in the following terms (p. xxii): 

“By striking parallels in allusions to characters and to social and 
political events contemporary with the early years of the reign of Felipe 
IV, Dr. Kennedy places the terminus a quo of the play as March 31, 1621, 
date of the accession to the throne of this sovereign, the terminus ad quem 
as March 13, 1623, and the probable date of composition between April 
8, 1622, the seventeenth birthday of the boy king, and mid-June of this 
same year.” 

The section of the Introduction entitled ‘Dramatic and Critical His- 
tory” of La prudencia en la mujer is divided into two parts: 1) The Play 
on the Stage; 2) The Play among the Critics. Dr. Stafford is to be com- 
plimented on their completeness. It will surprise no one that La pru- 
dencia should have been reprinted during the age of romanticism by 
Duran (1834), nor that a play entitled Dofia Maria de Molina, by Ma- 
riano Roca de Togores, Marqués de Molins, should have appeared in 1837. 
On the other hand, this reviewer noted with keen interest that Roca de 


sions (Estudios [1949], 768): “Si la impresién de la Parte tercera en esta ciudad 
tarraconense (1634) obligé la presencia de alguien para llevarla a cabo, la sospecha 
ha de recaer sobre el sobrino del autor y editor de sus comedias, Francisco Lucas de 
Avila, un motivo mds en favor de su real personalidad.” In weighing the pros 
and cons of such evidence, it should be noted that since the aprobaciones of the 
Tercera parte are dated Sept. 13, 1633 (Tortosa) and Dec. 21, 1633 (Barcelona), the 
dramatist could presumably have made the trip there after May 21, 1633, the 
date when his presence is last attested in Madrid, and September 13th of that year, 
when the first aprobacién is dated. However, one may query with Father Penedo 
whether its printing in Tortosa necessarily implied a visit on Tirso’s part to that 
city—or, for that matter, on Francisco Lucas de Avila’s. Could not such a busi- 
ness transaction have been attended to through ‘Pedro Escuer, mercader de libros 
de Zaragoza”? Was Tirso perhaps carried to Zaragoza by the duties of his order 
in 1633? 

4) One must ask, nevertheless, why Tirso failed to print the Tercera parte 
in Madrid? Was it merely that it was easier in Aragon than in Castile to find a 
printer? Why did the Tercera parte come out before the Segunda? Was the 
Tercera parte originally intended for the Segunda, as Cotarelo has argued (NBAE, 
IV, lvi-lvii)? 

5) Did Francisco Lucas de Avila exist, or is the name merely a disguise for 
Tirso? We now know—thanks to a document which was discovered in Cuenca by 
Srta. Carmen Laézaro and published in ABC by Sra. Blanca de los Rios on Aug. 8, 
1946—that Tirso, needing some one to fepresent him at court before the Papal 
Nuncio in 1640, delegated as his agent one Diego de Avila, “‘vecino de la villa de 
Madrid, agente de negocios del Duque de Albuquerque. .. .” What is more, he 
gave him full authority to act for him. Was this Diego de Avila related to Fran- 
cisco Lucas de Avila, or is it pure chance that their last names should be identical? 
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Togores, when commenting on Tirso’s play in 1840, was “carried away by 
the exposition of the moral and social principle that the conciliation of 
opposing interests by the touchstone of a tactful diplomacy, is the only 
salvation of a state.” In other words, this Spaniard of the nineteenth 
century felt in La prudencia something of the political purpose which 
this reviewer believes to have been the conscious aim of Tirso in writing 
it. 

In her study of the play’s versification, Miss Bushee finds a direct 
relationship between the blocks of incidents that go to make up the drama 
and the changes of meter involved. After putting in tabular juxtaposi- 
tion the episodes that constitute the action of this comedia and the 
strophes in which each is written, Miss Bushee draws certain conclusions 
as to what would seem to be Tirso’s practice in matters metrical. If 
study of the dramatist’s other plays of this same period should prove that 
the dramatist customarily ‘‘utilizes his versification as a vehicle not only 
to indicate change of setting, but also to trace the movement, develop- 
ment, and consummation’”’ of his plots, then we shall have made a real 
step forward, not only in our knowledge of this dramatist’s versification 
and plot structure, but also very probably in that of others’. 

For the critical text which this edition offers, every scholar will feel 
grateful. A few errors have crept in: the order of lines 1616 and 1617 
has been reversed. Verse 2663 should evidently read: ‘‘Voyme, sélo por 
no o¥ros.”” One may be virtually certain that vv. 865 and 866 should be 
attributed to Juan, not Enrique. There are a few changes in punctua- 
tion which would make for better reading: p. 14, v. 252, replace comma 
after castas with semicolon; p. 79, vv. 2293-2312 should form one long 
sentence, with vv. 2301-04 inclusive in parentheses or between dashes; 
pp. 79-80, vv. 2313-36 represent another long sentence in which vv. 
2321-28, because they have no syntactical connection with what pre- 
cedes or follows, should be placed between dashes; moreover, devocién 
(v. 2330) should probably be followed by a colon rather than a semicolon. 
One should note, as well, the following errors in the Introduction: p. 
xxv, l. 5, the phrase, “the latter’s mother” should read “the latter’s wife”’; 
p. xxv, ll. 7-11, are inaccurate, since it was not the “Church” which exiled 
Tirso and restricted his literary efforts to pious fields, but instead the 
royally appointed Junta de reformacién. In the Notes, p. 144, no should 
read nos, “Solo los médicos nos pueden matar’’; p. 152 (in comment on 
vv. 2293-2664), the word council should be counsel; p. 154, the date of 
dofia Marfa’s regency, through a typographical error, is given as 1925 
instead of 1295. 

Miss Bushee, in her Preface, states with characteristic modesty: ‘The 
present study does not presume to offer itself in the guise of a critical 
edition in the generally accepted sense of the term. Interest has been 
concentrated primarily upon the historical character of the play and upon 
Tirso’s thought and expression as evidenced in its dramatic reconstruc- 
tion.” And indeed the stress of the historical is everywhere evident, more 
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particularly so in that section of the Introduction entitled “Sources and 
Historical Background” and in the Notes. Miss Bushee, warm in her 
praise of the dramatist’s skill, states (p. xxiii) that Tirso has shown a 
master hand in “salvaging the most essential details out of the chaos and 
confusion of events and personages recorded by history.” The net re- 
sult of his methods of condensation and simplification are, she finds, “a 
faithful portrayal of the turbulent reign which follows the death of D. 
Sancho IV’—an opinion which coincides with that reached by Morel- 
Fatio in his earlier study of the sources of this play. Certainly the 
detailed analysis which Miss Bushee has made of the various historical 
characters found in La prudencia confirms this conclusion. Moreover, 
the rich parallels which the editors were able to find in the Siete partidas 
(and elsewhere) for incorporation in their Notes make evident Tirso’s 
deep knowledge of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 

But the dramatist’s very real fidelity to the facts and spirit of the 
medieval days he was portraying does not preclude another interpreta- 
tion which would tie this play to the time in which it was composed. In 
the study of 1948, mentioned above, I argued that Tirso, on penning 
his work, consciously searched the pages of history for a telling lesson 
to his own age, and that, under guise of a historical drama, he pre- 
sented to his audience a mirror for princes in dramatic form,—one which 
was anything but favorable to young Philip IV and the men who directed 
his policies. By way of summation, I declared (p. 1134): 

“In this mirror the dramatist has, with consummate skill, managed 
not only to reflect an unworthy predecessor of Philip’s who was cursed 
with many of the same shortcomings as was this monarch but at the same 
time to portray the perfect ruler who, though faced with almost insuper- 
able problems on taking over the regency, yet managed to overcome them 
by her prudence and tempered justice. Moreover, most of these prob- 
lems . . . offered astounding similarity to those which confronted the six- 
teen year old lad, who, on March 31, 1621, was called to the throne in one 
of Spain’s most critical hours. In other words, Tirso, while limning his 
two contrasting portraits against the dark background of their age, has 
not merely portrayed Marfa de Molina and her unworthy son in their 
milieu of medieval anarchism; he has, at the same time, consciously re- 
flected both characters and conditions of those early years of Philip IV’s 
reign.’” 

Tirso’s task was unquestionably made the easier by the close spiritual 


‘It is this conscious contrast of two monarchs—the one wise, clement, and 
energetic; the other rash, vengeful, and lacking in purpose—which we believe gives 
a dramatic unity to La prudencia en la mujer that some critics have felt to be miss 
ing. Dr. Stafford declares that La prudencia is a “dramatic chronicle” rather than 
“a historical play” (p. xliii). Had we the sequel, Los dos Carvajales, which Tirso 
promised in the closing lines of La prudencia, one may suspect that the lack 
(pointed out by her) of a central and directing action to propel the plot would then 
not be noticeable. 
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ties which the Spain of the seventeenth century sustained with her his- 
toric past. The dramatist, thumbing the pages of history to find a les- 
son for his own time, looked back to days when the noble Marfa de Molina 
was regent for one who was to become known to history as Ferdinand, 
el Emplazado. He found there, in the diptych of mother’ and son, por- 
traits fashioned to his purpose. As he read, he must have marvelled. 
“Que de choses dans cette histoire de sept années propres 4 émouvoir des 


Espagnols, que de sujets dignes d’exciter leur intérét, d’exalter leur 
loyalisme!’’* 


Ruts Les KENNEDY 
Smith College 


Cancionero antequerano: 1627-1628, recogido por Ignacio de Toledo y 
Godoy. Publicado por Démaso Alonso y Rafael Ferreres. C. 8. I. 
C., Instituto Miguel de Cervantes, Madrid, 1950: xxxix + 536 pages. 


Cancionero antequerano is the title that has been given by the present 
editors to the four volume verse anthology compiled by Ignacio de Toledo 
y Godoy in his native city of Antequera during 1627 and 1628. From the 
four volumes they reproduce the hitherto unedited portions of the first 
three, consisting of sonnets, poestas de arte menor, and canciones, altogether 
283 poems out of a grand total of 701. 

Antequera was at the time one of the most important literary centers 
in Spain, a fact which made the garnering of poems relatively easy. 
Nevertheless, instead of making an artistic selection of the best material 
that was available to him, Don Ignacio, who was devoid of any genuine 
critical acumen, indiscriminately copied good, bad and indifferent pieces. 
He observed a formal unity in putting together compositions in each of 
the verse forms mentioned, but within these divisions, arrangement 
whether by author or subject matter (religious, amatory, satirical, and 
occasional poems) is rather helter-skelter. 

His anthology is particularly important because of the insight which 
it furnishes us with respect to the Escuela Antequerana, and, specifically, 
because of the wealth of new material on a minor but fairly respectable 
lyrist, Luis Martin de la Plaza. It represents a third stage in the poetic 
evolution of the first three decades of the seventeenth century, the first 
two being represented by the Flores de poetas ilustres de Espafia of 


‘In those same years in which he was writing La prudencia, he also sketched 
lovingly the portrait of Isabel the Catholic. In Antona Garcia, the heroine falls 
in love at sight with her queen, and it is her admiration and love for her sovereign 
which are the motivating forces in her loyal defense of Castile. Sr. A. Castro 
(Espafia en su historia, pp. 274-276), has pointed to “el hecho asombroso de que 
Espafia lleve siglos intentando desandar lo andado y volver a los tiempos de los 
Reyes Catélicos.” This espejismo, noted by Sr. Castro, undoubtedly extended to 
other admirable monarchs, such as Marfa de Molina. 

* Morel-Fatio, Etudes sur l’Espagne, III (Paris, 1904), 29. 
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Espinosa (1605), and the Flores . . . of Calder6n (1611). Though signifi- 
cant in itself, the collection is the least valuable of the three. The large 
number of anonymous poems in this as well as in other manuscript 
anthologies indicate that the product was frequently more prized than the 
producer. 

There is a marked tendency to follow conventional patterns and pro- 
cedures which, barring few exceptions, are characterized by a display of 
ingenuity rather than lyrical inspiration. In amatory compositions 
much of this conventionalism is the heritage of Petrarchism, but there 
was no longer any need of drawing immediately upon Italian models 
since in the span of three quarters of a century, starting with Boscdn 
and Garcilaso, the Petrarchistic tendency had come to be thoroughly as- 
similated and was regularly incorporated into the poetic expression of 
the epoch. Hence the relative infrequency of direct Italian imitations in 
this Cancionero as compared with those in earlier collections. Moreover, 
the Spaniards were producing at the time talented poets of their own, 
Quevedo, Lope de Vega, Géngora, in part the heirs of this same tradition, 
who were better than their Italian contemporaries and who could and did 
serve as models for their compatriots, Géngora very noticeably so. 
Recogniticn of the poetic genius of Caméens also made him a favorite 
model for imitation. 

The volume has been edited with great care and completeness by 
Professors Alonso and Ferreres. In addition to the poems, many of them 
annotated, some copiously, it contains an ample critical and descriptive 
prologue, biographical notes, and two indexes. With such an admirable 
and thorough example of fine editing before him the present reviewer has 
been hard pressed to find much information to add. 

Quite a few critical and biographical facts have been assembled on 
Martin de la Plaza, but in view of a revaluation of his poetic output which 
is now made necessary as the result of the material which the Cancionero 
adds to his repertoire, it might have been 4 propos to include a number of 
bibliographical references to round them out. Several relate to the 
problem of his sources: Morel Fatio’s review of the Flores . . ., Revue 
Critique d’ Histoire et de Littérature, XLIV (1897), 174, another review of 
the same by Eugenio Mele in Rassegna Pugliese, XII (1897), J. P. W. 
Crawford’s ‘“The Notes Ascribed to Gallardo and the Sources of Es- 
pinosa’s Flores de poetas ilustres,’”” MLN, XLIV (1929), 101-103, Carolina 
Michaélis’ “Investigagdes sobre sonetos e sonetistas portugueses e caste- 
Ihanos,’”’ RHi, XXII (1910), 565-569 (which indicates six Camoenian 
sources), and my own “A Decade of Notes on Spanish Poetry,” SP, 
XXXII (1935), 47-49. There is a somewhat extended discussion of the 
poet in A. Marasso’s article, ‘““Luis Martin dela Plaza. Apuntes para un 
estudio,’”’ Humanidades, I (1921), 247-286. In addition, we may point 
out that the Martin sonnet ‘Alma que suelta de tu frégil manto”’ (op. cit. 
p. 17), an appeal to the soul of a departed friend, Luis de Figueroa, to 
look down upon him from heaven, seems to have been inspired by 
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Petrarch’s “Anima bella, da quel nodo sciolta’”’ (CCCV), in which the 
Florentine also invokes the imparadised Laura to look upon him. It is 
an interesting case of the use of a Petrarchan poem outside the field of 
erotic poetry. 

Martin is also represented by a sonnet in which his lady’s cruelty to- 
wards him is compared to an oak and a wild beast: 


{Qué ciega confusién de selva oscura, 
impenetrable al sol, umbrosa al dfa, 
robusta encina en sus entrafias cria, 
por cien edades de segur segura, 

que, en el nudeso corazén, tan dura 
se muestre como vos? {Qué fiera envia 
la Libia ardiente y la Hircania fria, 
cuando la presa con furor procura, 

que en la fiereza a vuestro pecho iguale, 
sefiora? Pues la encina al golpe cede; 

y la fiera, a la humana diligencia. 

Con vos ni el golpe de mis ruegos vale, 
y mi solicitud rendir no puede 
de vuestra condicién la resistencia. (p. 67.) 


There is some likelihood that the immediate stimulus that produced this 
rather pallid poem is a brief prose passage in Sannazaro’s Arcadia, where 
the same two epithets are applied by Carino to his recalcitrant lassie: ““O 


crudelissima e fiera pid che le truculente orse, pid dura che le annose 
querce, ed a’ miei preghi pid sorda che gl’insani mormorii dell’enfiato 
mare....” (Arcadia di M. Jacopo Sanazzaro [Milano, 1806], p. 92.) 
Another sonnet by the same author associates a spring with the tears 
which his lady causes him to shed. This derives from a Spanish sonnet 
by Caméens. The octave is awkward but the sestet charmingly trans- 
forms the imagery of its source into a dainty bit of lyricism. Compare 


jOh clara fuente que en pequefio rfo 
resuelves tus discursos inmortales, 
asi la libertad de tus cristales 
no tiranice el sol ni prenda el frfo, 

que el que envuelvo en tus aguas llanto mfo 
(y, en pefias no, en mi rostro sf, sefiales 
imprime), a aquella causa de mis males 
lleves, y el alma que con él la envio! 

Ministra presurosa, tu corriente 
mis l4grimas conduzga, que a su boca 
las aplique con sed su blanca mano. 

Y luego ti, que al mar amargamente 
dabas mi llanto, si a sus labios toca, 
dulce puedes hacer al oceano (pp. 70-71), 


; a — 
sett cI ta NEES 
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O claras aguas deste blando rio, 
Que en vos al natural estdis pintando 
El frondffero adorno con que alzando 
Se va a los cielos este bosque umbrio; 

Asif las lluvias, asf el Austro frio 
Jamds puedan veniros enturbiando, 
Que os vais del seco estfo preservando 
Con soccorreros deste llanto mfo. 

Y cuando en vos Marfisa se mirare, 
Mi figura, cual veis desfallecida, 

Ante sus claros ojos puesta sea. 

Y si por mf de vos los apartare, 

De verme allf mostrandose ofendida, 
En pena de no verme no se vea. 

(Obras completas de Luiz de Camdens, Tomo I 

[Porto, 1873], 138.) 


Another case of Sannazaro influence is a sonnet by Alvaro de Alarcén. 
Here the model is a tercet in the Arcadia illustrating the inconstancy of 
woman through the employment of the device of the impossibles. The 
first two Italian verses are expanded to thirteen, while the last verse is a 
virtual translation of the closing line of the terzina. Compare 


En red los vientos animosos prende, 
el aire turbio con rebenque azota, 
junta con cera la cadena rota, 
la piel rugosa con la llama extiende, 

la seca yesca con la nieve enciende, 
el hierro agudo con el pafio bota, 
el mar copioso con la criba agota, 
la dura encina con el corcho hiende, 

fértil semilla siembra en el arena, 
a frégil cafia su sarmiento arrima, 
amarra al ciego toro sin coyunda, 

con bocado de vidrio potro enfrena, 
y el fuerte bronce con el plomo lima 
quien su esperanza en fe de mujer funda (pp. 93-94), 


Ne |’onda solea, e ne l’arena semina 

e ’l vago vento spera in rete accogliere 

chi sue speranze fonda in cor di femmina. 
(Egloga ottava, vv. 10-12.) 
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But Sannazaro is no more original than Alarcén since for the first 
verse of his tercet he partially adapts a Petrarch sonnet-line, 


Soleo onde, e’n rena fondo e scrivo in vento (CCXII, 4), 


while for his second verse he adapts part of a Petrarch sestina line 
In rete accolgo l’aura e’n ghiaccio i fiori (CCX XXIX, 37). 


In addition, for his impossibilia-inconstancy combination he patently 
follows this brief Catullian poem:! 


Nulli se dicit mulier mea nubere malle 
Quam mihi, non si se Iupiter ipse petat, 
Dicit, sed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti, 
In vento et rapida scribere oportet aqua. 
(Catulli Veronensis Liber [Lipsiae, 1883], p. 104.) 


There are a few more remarks that may be made in the guise of addi- 
tional notes. One relates to the quatrain of an anonymous sonnet in 
praise of married life: 


De todos los estados el estado 
que puede dar y da mayor contento, 
regalo y placer del pensamiento, 
es la vida sabrosa del casado (p. 15). 


It is almost certainly patterned after some lines from Pedro de Padilla’s 
satire on the “‘passién enamorada”’ imitated in turn from Ercole Benti- 
voglio (Opere poetiche del Signor Ercole Bentivoglio [Parigi, 1719], 
pp. 79-80). Compare the Padilla lines: 


De las locuras todas de la tierra 
para reyr la mds ocasionada 
y al que cifra la locura encierra, 
es la dulce passién enamorada. 
(Thesoro de Varias Poesias [Madrid, 1587], p. 264.) 


In its initial line ‘‘Amo la noche y aborrezco el dia” (p. 52), another 
anonymous sonnet echoes Petrarch’s “La sera desiare, odiar |’aurora”’ 
(CCLY). The series ‘Amor, fortuna, mundo, hado y suerte” in the first 
verse of the second tercet of the sestet also seems to be a Petrarchan echo. 
Cf. “Amor, fortuna e la mia mente schiva’” (CXXIV, 1) and “Amor, 
fortuna e morte” in line two of the sonnet “‘Datemi pace, o duri miei 
pensieri’” (CCLXXIV). Otherwise there are no further imitative rela- 
tionships in the Spanish sonnet. 


1 Sannazaro was, of course, well acquainted with Catullus is as proven by his 
six-line poem, ““De Emendatione Catulli,” and his “Ad Amicam,” an imitation of 
“Vivamos, mea Lesbia.”” See Jacopo Sannazaro Egloghe, Elegie, Odi, Epigrammi, 
ed. Costello (Milano, 1928), pp. 184, 214. 
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A third anonymous sonnet, ‘““A San Lorenzo,” with the contrasting 
rime words, gloria-pena, can be linked to a religious sonnet with the same 
rime words by Pedro de Padilla, Cancionero espiritual (Madrid, 1585), 
p. 200. However, the San Lorenzo poem uses the antonyms gloria-pena 
as interior rimes, which indicates that its author was acquainted with 
other forms of this metrical device, perhaps the Alcdzar sonnet in his 
Poestas (ed. Rodriguez Marin, Madrid, 1910), p. 35, or the anonymous 
sonnet in the Riccardiana manuscript 3.358, 176v (see E. Mele and A. 
Bonilla y San Martin, ‘Dos cancioneros espafioles,” RABM, X [1904], 
168). The Riccardiana poem likewise appears in “136 Sonnets Anony- 
mes,’’ RHi, VI (1899), 388. See also my “Parole Identiche in the Sonnet 
and other Verse Forms,’”’ PMLA, L (1935), 380 ff. 

On page 394 there is a love-repentance cancién by an anonymous 
writer the eighth stanza of which runs as follows: 


Ya, pues, que fiero yugo 
que mi cerviz domaba, 
desata el desengafio con su afrenta, 
y al mismo fuego enjugo, 
que un tiempo me abrasaba, 
la ropa que escapé de la tormenta; 
con voz libre y esenta 
al desengafio santo 
consagro y rindo con humilde llanto. 


It is of interest to note that the theme of this ex-voto stanza ultimately 
goes back to Tansillo’s sonnet “Qual’huom che trasse il grave remo, e 
spinse” (J fiort delle rime de’ poeti illustri, nuovamente raccolti et ordinati 
da Girolamo Ruscelli [Venetia, 1569], 238v), but it is probably more 
directly connected with versions already acclimated on Spanish soil. 
For example, the reference to the votive offering, ropa, reminds one of 
Lomas Cantoral’s ‘‘bestidos rotos y mojados” in the sonnet “Alabo al 
cielo, que en mi bien abierto” (Obras poéticas [Madrid, 1578]. Parte 
III, 231), while the phrase desengafio santo appears to hark back to Lope 
de Vega’s sonnet imitation of Tansillo “Yo vengo con el voto y la cadena 
Desengafio santisimo” (Rimas humanas, in Obras sueltas, IV [Madrid, 
1776], 264). The Lomas poem merely fuses the Tansillian idea into 
original subject matter, but a sonnet by Boscdn “‘O monte levantado en 
el alma mfa” (Obras de Boscdn, ed. W. Knapp [Madrid, 1875], Son. 
LXXXIX) adheres more closely to the context of the Italian sonnet in his 
sestet. Géngora also imitated Tansillo in his ‘“Noble desengafio, Gracias 
doy al cielo” (BAE, XXXII, 531). | 

In a note on the sonnet ‘‘No eres nieve que fueras derretida”’ (p. 458) 
mention is made that in addition to El] Doctor Garay, the poem has been 
attributed to Francisco de Figueroa and to D. Luis Ferndndez Man- 
rique, Conde de Aguilar y Castafieda. I have found that it has also been 
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ascribed to Pablo Zumel in the Riccardiana manuscript already cited, 
163r (see “Dos cancioneros . . .,” op. cit., p. 167), to Miguel Cejuda, 
Fraile de Calatrava (see U.A., ‘Varia,’ RHi, XL [1917], 261-263), to 
Francisco de la Cueva in Poesia Espanhola, a manuscript in the Biblioteca 
Nacional (see PMLA, LVII [1942], 402). It appears anonymously in 
Poestas Barias y Recreacién de Buenos Ingenios, (ed. Hill, Indiana Uni- 
versity Studies, X [1923], 85). The several versions contain quite a 
number of variants. 

The Cancionero Antequerano and other recent editions of manuscript 
verse collections clearly demonstrate that Spanish lyric poetry in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries was a major literary phenomenon with a 
vigorous and numerous following in various parts of the peninsula. New 
poets have been unearthed and, at the same time, the repertoires of many 
familiar poets have been substantially increased. Some of the freshly 
discovered material has already been subjected to a preliminary analysis 
and will, no doubt, be supplemented soon by a more searching series of 
aesthetic appraisals. For the first time we are rapidly approaching the 
day when it should be possible to produce a comprehensive and authorita- 
tive history of Spanish lyric poetry during the Renaissance and Golden 
Age periods. 

Josern G. Fucitia 


Northwestern University 








BRIEFER MENTION 


Diccionario de filosofta. Third edition. By José Ferrater Mora. 
Editorial Sudamericana, Buenos Aires, 1951: 1047 pages. 
Thoroughly revised and greatly expanded, this Diccionario now pro- 

vides the literary scholar as well as the philosopher with a wealth of back- 

ground material essential to the understanding of man’s mind. The 
articles on Hombre, Humanismo, Renacimiento, Ilustracién, reveal Sr. 

Ferrater’s gift of gathering into a brief essay a competent overview of a 

movement or concept; the articles on Llull, Vives, Sudrez, briefly recapitu- 

lated under Menéndez y Pelayo, show the Spanish seeds of three types of 
thinking which later matured in Europe, while Filosofia arabe, judia, 
and medieval give basic insight into the trichotomous structure of the 

Spanish tradition. Ferrater’s talent for succinct exposition brings the 

pattern of numerous modern tendencies also within the grasp of the non- 

specialist, as in Existencialismo, Filosofia contempordnea. The selective 
bibliographies appended to each article are up to date, and the typog- 
raphy, format, and binding entirely adequate. 

ALFRED JacoB 


Consideraciones sobre la investigacién cientifica. Por José Maria Albareda 

Herrera. §. Aguirre, Impresor, Madrid, 1951: 466 paginas. 

Un libro hermoso en la materia, el tratamiento y la presentacién. 
Se tocan en él temas del mayor interés, agrupados en las secciones si- 
guientes: “Diversidad y unidad de la investigacién” (pdgs. 15-76), 
“Investigacién y docencia” (77-130), ‘“Valor formativo de la investiga- 
cién” (131-186), “La investigacién y las profesiones” (187-248), “La in- 
vestigacién cientifica como profesiédn’” (249-398), y ‘‘Finalidad de la 
investigscién” (399-445), con Indices, onomdstico (449-456), de institu- 
ciones citadas (457-462) y de materias (463-466). Lo he lefdo con ad- 
miracié6n: en su género, es lo mds substancioso y adoctrinador que conozco 
en lengua espafiola. Y adoctrinador, no sélo para los jé6venes investiga- 
dores a quienes el libro va dedicado, sino también para los de edad 
madura, que principiantes de la investigacién, al cabo, somos todos aun 
en la vejez. Junto alo mucho que en este libro es de apreciar—sabiduria, 
lucidez intelectual, buen estilo, bellfsima presentacién—hay algo que ha 
llamado mi atencién singularmente: cémo se conciertan en él la elevacién 
cientffica y el sentido prdctico; con qué acierto ejemplar estén vistos los 
problemas desde la doble posicién del joven escolar y del maestro experi- 


mentado. 
M. R.-N, 
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Literatura espafiola hasta fines del siglh XV. By Agustin Millares Carlo. 
Antigua Libreria Robredo, México, 1950: 352 pages. 

This survey of medieval Spanish literature, prepared by a distin- 
guished scholar, should have a special appeal for graduate students 
everywhere. As the author, perhaps too modestly, declares, the book is 
not intended for specialists and aims to present facts rather than opinions. 
It does present the facts with a notable pedagogical skill, with good order, 
clarity and simplicity. It brings, moreover, at the end of each chapter, a 
full bibliography, including specialized articles, more complete and up- 
to-date than any that may be found in the current manuals. The book is 
well printed, on substantial paper, and deserves a place in every Hispanic 
library. 

J. E. G. 


American-Spanish Syntax. Second edition. By Charles E. Kany. 

University of Chicago Press, 1951: xii + 467 pages. 

In this second edition of Professor Kany’s indispensable book, al- 
though only a few pages have been added and the pagination in most 
cases corresponds with that of the first edition, a number of useful small 
changes have been made, bringing the treatment of some debated ques- 
tions up-to-date and incorporating communications from the author’s 
correspondents. The bibliography, abundant as it was, has been further 
increased. The inside covers have been provided with maps of Central 
and South America. As is being increasingly recognized, it would be 
difficult to find a comparable modern study more firmly grounded on a 
basis of historical syntax, present-day literary usage, and closely ob- 
served actual speech. 146 


BarToLomé pE Torres Nawarro. The description of the Naples 
fragment of the Toledo, 1535, edition of the Propalladia, which was 
recently announced in Vol. III of Propalladia and Other Works, edited 
by Joseph E. Gillet, p. vii, will be published, together with additional 
bibliographical material, in the Appendix to the final study on Torres 
Naharro, and not in the Hispanic Review. 





